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The proclamation concluded by declaring the CorTEs to be dissolved; and ordaining that 
all opposing the execution of this decree should suffer DeatH !!!—Annals of the Peninsular 


Campaigns. 


Arter an arduous service of six 
years in Portugal and Spain, during 
the whole of the interesting cam- 
paigns in these countries, I was at 
length indulged with permission to 
revisit England, on the short leave 
of absence of two months. Anxious 
to behold the gratifying spectacle 
of an idolized monarch reascending 
the throne of his ancestors, amidst 


the acclamations and blessings of 


his devoted people, after so many 


years of vicissitude in the fortune of 


war, I waived my original intention 
of embarking in the British packet 
from Cadiz, and determined on a 
journey to Madrid ; having found a 
ready companion for the voyage in 
my friend, (a merchant of the for- 
mer city,) at whose establishment, 
at Xeres de la Frontera, I had been 
passing some pleasant weeks. 

Our preparations were immedi- 
ately commenced. Knowing by 
experience how sadly destitute the 
houses of public accommodation on 
our route were of those conveni- 
ences, which are to be found, with 
a greater or less degree of comfort, 
in other parts of the European con- 


tinent, I stored my ample canteens, 
(capable of furnishing a breakfast 
and dinner service for four age 
with an abundant stock of tea, cof- 
fee, chocolate, sugars, liqueurs, and 
a gallon of old “ King’s own ” rum 
(which had not seen the light for 
five years) ; nor did I omit (although 
no smoker myself) to fill a canister 
with a few dozen of prime Havan- 
nah cigars, of such a superior qua- 
lity, that my fuming friends be- 
stowed on them the name of “ su- 
gar-plums,” 

Money, or liquor, no doubt, will 
have their influence in all countries ; 
but to a Spaniard, a more tempting 
bribe could not be offered to quick- 
en the movements of every man on 
the road, from the Director-general 
of Posts in his gaudy coat, down to 
the humble driver in his sheep-skin 
jacket, than a good cigar! It has 
been even known to mollify the 
heart of the rude bandit, and cause 
him, whilst rifling his victim, to ut- 
ter an apologetic—‘ Pardon me, 
sir, for this liltle liberty ! ” 

We discovered a chariot of an- 
cient fashion for sale, which had 





* The reference in this article to the proceedings in Spain in the year 1814 will be read with 
peculiar interest at the present time, when a revolution in France has just been effected pre- 
senting so brilliant a contrast to the one here described, and when other countries in Europe, 
and particularly Spain herself, are apparently on the eve of asserting and maintaining those 
rights which sixteen years since were so ingloriously resigned. 
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been built, Heaven knows when, or 
where ; but it had the advantages 
of being strong and roomy, with 
luggage wells, which were easily 
converted into a deposit for my can- 
teens ; a strong net-work bag was 
fitted up behind, for the reception 
of the luggage, &c., which is called 
the Zagal, a name which is also 
borne by the man who sits in charge 
of it, and who has the additional 
duty to perform, of running between 
the leaders of the mule-team through 
towns, or narrow passes, holding 
the head of each at arms-length, 
whilst he, scarcely touching the 
ground, seems almost to fly, as he 
— the team at a galloping pace. 
n this reticulated sack our trunks 
were stowed, and over them the 
bedding. My companion had pro- 
vided regular mattress, bolster, &c. 
My preparations in that respect 
were few and simple—a canvass 
bag six feet by two, a pillow, anda 
blanket, sufficed for all my wants ; 
this bag was each night filled with 
fresh straw, (an ever-ready conve- 
nience,) and being laid on the well- 
swept floor, with the luxury of a 
pillow, it formed as comfortable a 
resting-place as I could desire, in- 
finitely preferable to a berth on 
those (almost-living) bedsteads, on 
which the unwary traveller is in- 
vited to repose at the Posado. In 
various parts of the interior of the 
carriage were secret pockets, so 
artfully concealed as to set discove- 
ry at defiance, except by a general 
ripping open of the lining, an expe- 
riment frequently resorted to by 
practised banditti, when the plunder 
of their victims proves inadequate 
to their rank and appearance. 

We engaged atiro, or team, of 
six capital mules, for the entire 
journey to Madrid, for four hundred 
dollars, in which sum were included 
the payment for the services of the 
mayoral, or coachman, his zagal, 
and also the feeding, stabling, shoe- 
ing, &c., of the team; an amount 
not exceeding that at which an 
equal length of road could be per- 
formed in England with four horses. 


. 
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Even with such a powerful tiro, 
(to which the mayoral always at- 
taches a spare mule on his own ac- 
count in case of accidents,) we 
could not calculate on daily journeys 
of more than from ten to twelve 
Spanish leagues (four British miles 
each) per day. The usual rate of 
traveling of the cochés colleroes, 
or stage coaches, is forty miles per 
day with the same number of horses 
or mules, (generally the former,) 
and they halt every fourth day. 

All being ready for the journey, 
we took our departure from the 
house of my compaiion de voyage 
at Xeres, on the 20th April, 1814, 
attended by one servant only, an 
Irish boy, who had served me up- 
wards of three years, and who pos- 
sessed all the characteristic shrewd- 
ness and vivacity of his country, 
with a sufficient smattering of the 
Spanish language to render him 
equal to the expression of his own, 
or our ordinary wants, without the 
aid of our interpretation. 

He sat perched beside the mayor- 
al on the fore-boot, converted into 
a driving seat, of the comforts of 
which we could form but a mean 
opinion, from the imploring looks 
the poor fellow occasionally threw 
upon us, as turning his head to 
make a mute appeal to our pity. 
Meanwhile the carriage rattled over 
the long, rough, and stony streets 
of this straggling town, at the very 
top of the mules’ speed. With the 
exception of the wheelers, the ani- 
mals were strangers to the restraint 
of bit or rein, guided solely by the 
voice of the noisy driver, who, after 
the zagal resigned his office, scold- 
ed or encouraged each mule by 
name, and in terms which the 
brutes, by the quick motion of their 
lengthy ears, really appeared to 
understand. 

My fellow traveller, although he 
had passed upwards of thirty years 
in Spain, had never been more than 
a few leagues beyond the purlieus 
of Cadiz and Xeres ; he was, not- 
withstanding, a man of the most ex- 
tensive information on all subjects 
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relating to the country of his adop- 
tion—a scholar of the first order— 
a linguist of almost universal capa- 
city—a Catholic of the purest faith 
—and, to crown all, an idolatrous 
admirer of the Spanish constitution, 
then in the third year of its rickety 
existence !—In his enthusiastic 
dreams, he was perpetually drawing 
on futurity for the realization of 
those blessings which, in the fer- 
vency of his imagination, he saw 
hovering, on angel-wings, over re- 
generated Spain, and which (next 
to Hibernia, the land of his birth) 
he adored with all a lover’s fond- 
ness, frequently exclaiming, “ You 
will see, my dear sir, what this 
country will be in another hundred 
years !” 

There was scarcely a village or 
town through which we passed, to 
which his information and historical 
recollections did not impart an inte- 
rest. Although bred to the mer- 
cantile profession in its most rigid 
forms, his mind had ever thirsted 
after every useful knowledge ; and 
it may seem strange, that I, who 
had passed my days in garrisons and 
camps, should supinely sit for two 
hours, half dozing, in our halted 
carriage at Baylen, while he pur- 
sued, with untired steps, under the 
rays of a scorching sun, the strides 
of a village guide, while pointing 
out the scene of Castaiios’ triumph 
and Dupont’s defeat, exultingly ex- 
ploring the field of battle, where 
eighteen thousand troops of the 
flower of the French army inglori- 
ously grounded their arms to the 
raw and half-disciplined levies of 
the army of Spain, the self-assem- 
bled conscripts of an insulted and 
invaded nation! It has been well 
observed by the intelligent and ac- 
complished author of the Annals of 
the ee tr Campaigns, that the 
“‘ chivalry of France never received 
a deeper tarnish than in the sur- 
render at Baylen.” 

At Cordova, the “once proud 
capital of the Ommiade Caliphs,” 


all my early feelings of romance re- 
vived ; and accompanied by my 
friend, I devoted an entire day to 
view the various wonders of that 
celebrated mosque, now a Christian 
cathedral, which, in all its pristine 
freshness of architectural ornament, 
adorns that renowned city. 

Nor was my mind less excited by 
delightful reflections on our next 
day’s journey, while threading the 
mazes of the Sierra Moreno, by the 
remembrance that we then traversed 
the very ground which the inimitable 
Cervantes has immortalized by mak- 
ing it the scene of the exploits of 
the heroic Quixote. Every hill, 
and dell, and mountain stream, 
seemed familiar to my eye and mind, 
Here the goatherd, clad in his rude 
dress made of the skins of the ani- 
mals he tended, gazed in idle 
amazement at our equipage, while 
his startled flock cast up their 
bearded faces to bestow on us a 
momentary glance, then fled to the 
towering cliffs, tinkling their bells 
in secure defiance of pursuit. Again 
a troop of Arieros,* clad and armed 
as in days of yore, would cross our 
path at some sudden turn of our 
tortuous track, escorting their well- 
Jaden mules decked in their crimson, 
deep-fringed housings, (which pos- 
sibly adorned their great-great- 
grandsires,) plodding in low and so- 
lemn pace to the deep-toned sound 
of the neck-bell of their leader. 
Now and then a Manchegot from 
the plains, dressed in his black and 
braided chaleco, Montero cap, and 
nicely sandaled feet, appeared, 
cheering on his little mula with the 
sprightly seguidilla of the Mancha ; 
while, on each side of the animal, a 
dark and shining boracho hung glis- 
tening in the sunbeam, full, almost 
to bursting, of the delicious wine of 
the Val de Pénas! Nothing ap- 
peared altered since the days of 
chivalry. It only wanted the pre- 
sence of the renowned Knight and 
his faithful Sancho to complete the 
romantic scene. 





* Carriers. 


+ Native of Mancha. 
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It was at a short distance from 
the village of Cardena, (the scene 
of so much fanciful adventure,) 
where we had halted during the 
heat of the day, that we met a Cabi- 
net courier on his way to Cadiz, 
from whom we were destined first to 
hear that important intelligence 
which soon rung through the world 
with wonder—the abdication of the 
throne of France by the Great 
Naroteon! The noise of our ap- 
proaching carriage awoke this man 
of despatch, who was quietly dozing 
his siesta on the saddle, though tra- 
veling at the rate -of ten miles an 
hour. This may appear an extra- 
ordinary assertion, but it is never- 
theless true.* From him we re- 
ceived the proclamation cf Louis 
the XVIIIth, issued at Paris on 
the 11th of that month on his resto- 
ration to the throne of his fathers, 
and also the gratifying news of the 
total cessation of hostilities. Elat- 
ed by this intelligence, we pushed 
forward. Having the advantage of 
a bright moon, we prolonged our 
daily journey to the latest hour the 
mules could be kept to their pace, 
and on the night of the 30th April 
reached Madrid in safety. 

Taking up our quarters in the 
Posado, called the Fontano de Oro, 
(at the Puerto del Sol,) we were 
early the next morning visited by 
several Members of Cortes, by the 
Minister of War, Don Tomas Mo- 
reno ; the Inspector General of In- 
fantry, Don Juan O’Donoju ; the 
Inquisitor General (!); and last, 
though not least in my esteem, the 
brave Brigadier-General, Sir John 
Downie. Not the slightest suspi- 
cion of the king’s hostility to the 
Cortes appeared to exist in the pub- 
lic mind at that period, when all 

rties seemed confident in his 

ajesty’s acceptance of the con- 
stitution, 

The 2d of May was appointed for 
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the affecting ceremony of the exhu- 
mation of the remains of the martyr- 
ed patriots, Daioz and Velarde, 
who gloriously fell in the last des- 
perate struggle to maintain the ar- 
senal at Madrid, during Murat’s 
massacre of the 2d May, 1808. On 
this solemn occasion, the Regency, 
the Cortes, the military of all ranks, 
and the public functionaries of the 
capital, emulously pressed forward 
to assist, and by their presence con- 
firmed the patriotic feeling, which 
never appeared more intensely or 
nobly excited. The bones of these 
departed heroes were raised from 
their place of sepulchre, and depo- 
sited in a sarcophagus, under a dis- 
charge of one hundred salvoes of 
artillery. 

The troops of the latter corps, to 
which these gallant men belonged, 
claimed the honor of bearing the 
sarcophagus to the church of St. 
Domingos. The procession, headed 
by the Regency, and including all 
that was of rank and honor in Ma- 
drid, extended more than one mile 
in length. ‘* Honor to the memory 
of the departed heroes!” “ Death 
to the enemies of Spain!” “ Long 
live Ferdinando, our Beloved King !” 
and ‘ Long live the Constitution !” 
were the shouts from thousands and 
tens of thousands, as the cypress 
and the laurel waved their united 
branches over all that remained of 
the first victims of French perfidy ! 
How soon, alas! were these ex- 
changed for sounds of discord, and 
for deeds of horror ; for the dungeon 
and the dagger’s point! for pro- 
scription and exile! Fickle, incon- 
stant people, deeply have you paid 
the penalty of your vacillation ! 

From the contents of confidential 
letters received from certain of the 
deputies, who, with the President 
of the Cortes, had proceeded to Va- 
lencia to do homage to their restor- 
ed sovereign, whispers were already 





* In this courier, my friend instantly recognised the same individual who brought the first 
intelligence of the peace of Amiens to Cadiz, in 1802, having performed the journey, direct 
from Paris, (without quitting the saddle one hour in the four and twenty,) in the incredibly 
short space of seven days, the distance about 1200 miles! His speed was rewarded by the 


merchants of Cadiz and 


ville with a purse of one thousand dollars. 
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circulated of royal treachery. In 
the meantime, the minions of the 
Court had received their instruc- 
tions ; the emissaries of the enemies 
of the Cortes scattered themselves 
among the people, and working on 
the weakness of minds unprepared 
for the glorious boon of political 
freedom, soon turned the scale of 
popular feeling. ‘The Cortes were 
represented as desirous of stripping 
their beloved King of his regal 
rights ; trampling on their holy reli- 
gion ; and establishing an infidel re- 
= The manifesto issued by 
‘erdinand at Valencia, on the 4th 
of May, (from which the motto of 
this article was extracted,) was pla- 
carded in every part of the city. 
The Cortes, thus denounced as 
traitors, became, from that moment, 
the objects of popular vengeance. 
Soldiers were allowed to parade the 
streets with drawn sabres or bayo- 
nets, shouting, ‘‘ Death to the Cor- 
tes !”’ * Death to the Constitution!” 

The Alcalde Mayor, Montezuma, 
(a Peruvian, boasting his descent 
from the Incas,) himself a member 
of the Cortes, had joined the royal 
cause, but found his civic authority 
(if indeed sincere in his attempts to 
enforce it) unequal to stem the tide 
of this alarming ferment. The mi- 
litary were under no sort of control ; 
the Regency tacitly laid down their 
functions which, it required no 
stretch of sagacity to foresee, would, 
ere many days, be wrested from 
their feeble hands. Thus Madrid, 
from the 9th to the 12th of May, 
(the day on which it was announced 
that the Beloved Ferdinand would 
make his grand entry,) was a prey 
to the unbridled licentiousness of 
an inflamed and debauched soldiery: 
the jails were emptied, and hordes 
of desperate ruffians were let loose 
upon the people, to work out their 
eventual freedom by the exercise of 
terror, and the vengeance of the 
knife upon all who yet appeared fa- 
vorable to the constitution; the 
dregs of the female population, in- 
furiate with liquor, rushed in crowds 
through the streets, crying out, 
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“ Boop, Bioop for our imsulted 
Sovereign!!!” 

During these days of terror, the 
few English then in Madrid passed 
not only unmolested through the 
mob, but were even loudly cheered 
and caressed by the furious rabble ; 
the dissolution of the Cortes, now 
universally known, having been at- 
tributed to the countenance and ad- 
vice of the British ambassador, who 
joined the King at Valencia the day 
preceding that on which the Presi- 
dent of the Cortes and a deputation 
of its members presented themselves 
at the feet of their monarch. I shall 
decline entering into a discussion 
on the correctness of this opinion ; 
certain it is, however, that a loan of 
money to a considerable amount 
was, at that critical moment, grant- 
ed—and, to the strength thus afford- 
ed to the despotic King, his sudden 
and unexpected manifesto against 
the Cortes and the Constitution was 
not unaptly attributed, Fortified 
with the means of corruption and 
intimidation, the new ABSOLUTE 
Kina pursued his march in triumph 
to his capital, accompanied by the 
representative of British majesty, 
surrounded by four thousand caval- 
ry, with British sabres in their 
hands, commanded by the British 
General Whittingham, and cheered 
by the homage of one hundred 
thousand willing slaves!!! 

The night of the 12th was one of 
horrors ; several of the unfortunate 
deputies, of the liberal side, (de- 
nounced by their political opponents 
the Serviles,) were seized, even in 
the bosom of their families, and, 
loaded with chains, dragged off to 
the filthy dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion. Many others, who foresaw 
the impending storm, had provident- 
ly fled from the capital in various 
disguises ; whilst others, trusting to 
the fidelity of some lowly dependant, 
were secreted in wretched hovels 
or in cellars, anxiously watching 
the favorable moment for escape. 
But, alas ! whither were they to fly? 
From their places of concealment 
these unhappy men could hear the 
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wild shouts of their pursuers, thirst- 
ing for their blood. 

he stone which had been erected 
in the Grand Plaza, commemorative 
of the Constitution, and before 
which (only a few weeks since) the 
people bowed in reverential joy, was 
now torn from its pedestal, the 
inscription defaced, and broken to 
pieces ; the maddened populace 
contending for the fragments, which 
were dragged in savage triumph 
through the public streets, amidst 
shouts of “‘ Long live the Absolute 
King!” “ Death to the Constitu- 
tion!” Those who took no active 
part in these proceedings were com- 
pelled to uncover the head and join 
in the cry, in order to protect them- 
selves against the assassin’s knife or 
the soldier’s sabre. 

I dined at the Ambassador’s that 
day, where, in the absence of his 
Excellency, his Secretary, Mr. 
Charles Vaughan, presided. The 
most marked reserve on the dread- 
ful scenes then passing under every 
eye was preserved, Of all subjects, 
that which occupied every mind, 
and agitated every heart, was not 
once mentioned, even while the 
frantic cries from without seemed to 
make our glasses vibrate on the 
table ; but such isthe characteristic 
mystery of diplomacy. Sir Henry 
Wellesley arrived, in the course of 
the evening, with the information 
that the King would not enter 
Madrid until the morning of the 14th. 

On descending from the portico 
into the street, | found myself at 
once surrounded by thousands, 
whose wild uproar was suddenly 
checked by the first toll of the vesper 
bell. In an instant every tongue 
was mute, every head uncovered ; 
the most profound silence reigned 
for some moments, interrupted only 
by the whispering prayers of this 
devout (yet murderous !) mob ! 

During the last few days, my 
friend had never quitted the Posado, 
except for an hour in the morning, 
when he skulked out to snatch a 
hasty mass ; and I could only pre- 
vail on him to venture with me to 


the ambassador’s, on the 14th, by 
representing his danger if left unpro- 
tected at the inn during the excite- 
ment which the entry of the King 
would cause among the populace. 

The morning was passed in fever- 
ish anxiety on the part of the swell- 
ing population, augmented every 
hour by the thousands pouring in 
from all the towns and villages with- 
intenleaguesof Madrid. Oftentimes, 
in the course of the forenoon, the 
whole Prado appeared like a sea of 
moving heads, as the false intelli- 
gence of “ Here comes the King !” 
agitated the dense mass. 

Bodies of troops continued to ar- 
rive every hour from Arunjuez, at 
which royal residence his majesty 
had slept and breakfasted. Amongst 
these many had, for the first time, 
appeared in their new and splendid 
uniforms. ‘The King’s regiment of 
hussars, dressed in embroidered 
scarlet jackets, with pelisses hang- 
ing to their shoulder, of sky blue, 
lined with lamb-skin in fleece, and 
mustering upwards of six hundred 
strong, (armed and equipped at the 
expense of John Bull,) caracoled 
about, showing off their finery, like 
jays in borrowed plumes. And 
then the ancient carabineros, look- 
ing as stiff and warlike as jack-boots, 
buff, and buckram could make them, 
smiled throughtheir black and bushy 
whiskers, while on their tall and 
lanky longtailed stallions they gently 
forced a passage through the reced- 
ing crowd; meanwhile their Bir- 
mingham swords glittering in the 
bright rays of a Madrid midsummer 
sun, proved to the astonished Spa- 
niards the superabundant wealth of 
England, and her generous interest 
in the cause of Freedom ! 

The evening had already com- 
menced before the King reached his 
capital. Having to pass up the Calle 
Alcala, a better situation for seeing 
the procession than the balcony of 
the Hotel of Embassy, could not 
have been chosen. The company 
was numerous; and we had just 
concluded dinner, when the trum- 
pets announced the entrance of the 
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royal cavalcade into our street. Its 
progress was so slow, that we were 
nearly half an hour waiting, hand- 
kerchief in hand, before his Majesty 
approached near enough to receive 
our welcome. The mules of the 
clumsy state-coach, of which there 
had been several teams employed 
during the day, were as often unhar- 
nessed ; and the people yoked 
themselves by hundreds to the car- 
riage, for the last forty leagues of 
his Majesty’s route ; triumphal arch- 
es were erected in every town, while 
the whole female population, clothed 
in white, and decked with wreaths, 
marched before, strewing the roads 
with flowers, and distributing gar- 
lands. ‘Thousands had kissed the 
royal hand, which was held out to 
all who sought that honor ; and the 
familiarity with which the Life- 
Guardsmen (all of whom rank as 
subaltern officers) lolled into the 
royal carriage at every momentary 
halt, conversing with their monarch, 
formed a strange contrast to our 
ideas of courtly etiquette. When 
his Majesty arrived opposite the 
hotel of Sir Henry Wellesley, he 
himself gave the signal for a halt, 
and stretching out his hand, kissed 
it several times to the Ambassador, 
and the English party, which we, of 
course, returned with cheers, waving 
of handkerchiefs, and cries of ** V1- 
va Et. Rey!” “ Viva Espana!” 
The King himself distinctly shouted 
“Viva Inglaterra!” more than 
once, (as well he might)! The 
carriage then proceeded on its route, 
drawn by women alone! to the 
amount of at least five hundred, who 
had attached ornamented ropes to 
the carriage, and displaced the 
men ! 

This sight was death to the hopes 
of my Constitutional friend, Don 
Alonzo, whose handkerchief abso- 
lutely fell from his hand, as with 
feeble effort he tried to wave it. To 
me alone his mental misery was per- 
ceptible. Spain ! his adored, heroic, 
regenerated Spain, licking the feet 
of the anti-constitutional monarch, 


the Beloved—the Absolute Ferdi- 


nand! As soon as coffee had been 
served, he hurried off to the hotel, 
leaving me to undergo the degrada- 
tion (as he termed it) of kissing the 
hand of the despotic king on my 
presentation that evening. I had 
that honor about seven o’clock, 
when the marked attention which 
his Majesty bestowed on all persons 
presented by the British Ambassa- 
dor, proved the closeness of the 
amity which then prevailed between 
the two governments. Having 
been favored with a few words from 
the King on my presentation, I had 
a full opportunity of observing his 
Catholic Majesty’s person and man- 
ner. The courtesies of a king are 
said to operate like magic over the 
strongest minds. Mine was not an 
exception to this almost general rule. 
When I beheld him smiling on all 
around, caressing this grandee, and 
embracing that ; familiarly calling 
another towards him by the kind 
word “ Tocayo,” (or name-sake) ; 
bestowing grades of rank or titles of 
honor on his faithful officers; I 
almost wished to forget the Cortes 
and the Constitution, and cry out 
with the rest, ‘ Long live the ubso- 
lute King !”—candor requires me 
to say somuch. His Majesty was 
dressed in the uniform of his foot- 
guards, with the embroidery which 
distinguishes the rank of a captain- 
general on the cuffis—a scarlet silk 
sash, with massive tassels of gold ; 
he wore the ribbon and collar of 
the order of Carlos Tercero. In 
his full black eye, then beaming 
with the delight of gratified power 
and absolute monarchy, there lurk- 
ed the tiger’s fierceness, which all 
his smiles could not conceal! His 
next brother, the Infant Don Carlos, 
stood on his right, and his imbecile 
old uncle, Don Antonio, on his left. 
I quitted the courtly circle at eight, 
hardly knowing at the moment whe- 
ther to excuse or condemn the mo- 
narch’s late proceeding. 

On my return at night, I found 
my worthy Andalusian friend in a 
state of affliction, which I could in 
no other way account for, than his 
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apprehension of some dreadful per- 
sonal outrage ; and it was not until 
after a quarter of an hour’s entreaty 
to relieve my anxiety that he dis- 
closed to me that his bosom friend, 
Don Tomas ****, an Andalusian 
deputy, was that day condemned to 
death in council, as the most guilty 
of the senate ; he having proposed in 
the Cortes, at the last sitting, that 
on the refusal of Ferdinand to swear 
fidelity to the Constitution, he 
should be declared as having ‘‘ceased 
to reign!” I endeavored to com- 
fort my friend, by urging that it was 
a vain threat, as Don Tomas must 
then be far beyond the reach of his 
persecutors, having disappeared 
some days before.—‘‘ O ! no, no!” 
replied my agonized companion ; 
“he is not only still in Madrid, but 
his present hiding-place cannot af- 
ford him shelter beyond to-morrow’s 
dawn—aA price is on his head—his 
escape seems impossible. He has 
found means to communicate with 
me through an old woman, who is 
now in this house, imploring our as- 
sistance to aid his escape ; but how 
is it to be accomplished ? Although 
I would give all I possess on earth 
to secure his life, any attempt to do 
so in the present dreadful state of 
Madrid, would bring destruction on 
those who would move for his re- 
lief.” I demanded to see the old 
woman, who was brought forth from 
an inner chamber. On seeing me 
full dressed as I had been to court, 
she imagined herself already in the 
hands of vengeful justice, and gave 
herself up for lost ; but a little ex- 
planation appeased her fears, and 
after throwing off my dress coat, 
and putting on my pelisse, I desired 
her to lead the way. 

We sallied forth; and whilst 
closely following her weary steps, I 
passed through some turbulent 
crowds, responding, with apparent 
zeal, their horrid shouts. My white 
feather and British appearance 
proved my safe passport. Having, 
after many windings, through streets 
and lanes, uncheered by the light of 
one solitary lamp, at length arrived 
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in front of a mean building, my 
guide, taking me by the hand, drew 
me tothe entrance, pronouncing the 
words, “ Follow me, and fear not !” 
We descended two distinct flights 
of cellar stairs, at the bottom of 
which she left me to my reflections 
in the horrid gloom. I unsheathed 
along Turkish dagger, which I al- 
ways carried at night, in a belt in- 
side my pelisse, (it was a deadly 
weapon,) and groping for the wall, 
firmly fixed my back against it, 
ready for any attack. It is impos- 
sible to describe the current of 
thoughts and feelings that pressed 
on my agitated mind during this 
brief but awful period. At length 
the scarcely articulated sound— 
“ His, yu, his, yu,” (the national 
mode of calling attention,) broke 
faintly on my ear, to which I softly 
answered—“ Aqui, aqui,” (*‘ here, 
here.”) Guided by my voice, the 
beldam approached, and grasping 
my outstretched and unarmed hand 
—while, prepared for any event, I 
firmly held my dagger in the other 
—she led me along what I consi- 
dered a passage, at the end of which 
I was refreshed with a rush of cool 
air, and a momentary glimpse of the 
few stars which lit the firmament. 
Crossing this opening, still under 
her guidance, towards another part 
of the building, I felt myself sud- 
denly stopped, but with expressions 
of courtesy, by two men; one of 
whom took from beneath his cloak a 
dimly burning lamp, which he held 
up on a level with my face ; in an 
instant my dagger was raised, and 
as instantly dropped, when I beheld 
the taller of the two make the gen- 
uine sign of a Master Mason!!! 
I sheathed the weapon, and holding 
out my hand, bestowed the fraternal 
grip, which my masonic brother re- 
turned with fervency ; and in a low 
whisper, directed the other to bring 
forward his friend. The glimmer- 
ing light for a moment disappeared, 
and in less than a minute the unfor- 
tunate patriot came forth from an 
inner cellar, almost fainting under 
the conflict of his hopes and fears. 
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He expected to have seen his old 
friend Don Alonzo, and his feelings 
on beholding me, with whom he had 
but a slight acquaintance, come to 
his relief, at such a place, at such 
an hour, and under such circum- 
stances, so unmanned him, that a 
flood of tears alone saved him from 
sinking on the damp floor of his 
dungeon. After a mental struggle, 
he gained his self-possession ; and 
when asking me to help him to li- 
berty, added, “ Not to preserve my 
life by base flight, but to die with 
arms in my hand, in defence of the 
liberties of my afflicted country, 
instead of being butchered in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition 1? My 
brief and unconsoling reply was,— 
“ Resistance is now useless—Spa- 
nish liberty is already strangled in 
its infancy—Of your friends, none 
remain to assist you; some, it is 
stated, have perished in secret—all 
your supporters are doomed to 
death, or ignominious exile—your 
cause is lost !—One chance alone 
presents itself to save your life—fly 
this night—this instant, if possible ; 
with these faithful friends who have 
hitherto protected you, mix with the 
crowds who are even now returning 
into the adjacent villages, tired and 
satiated with the day’s festivities, 
and who are allowed to pass through 
the gates in crowds, unquestioned 
by the guard ; conceal yourself dur- 
ing the few hours of darkness in the 
Olive-wood, about a league from 
the Puerto St. Vicente, through 
which, one hour after daybreak to- 
morrow, my carriage shall slowly 
pass ; and [ swear, come what may, 
to aid your escape.—Adieu ! ” 

On reaching the outer door, to 
which I ascended, leaning on the 
arm of my brother mason, at the 
moment of our separation, he re- 
vealed himself to me as a Captain 
of the Spanish Guards, a native of 
the Havannah, with whom, in the 
preceding year, I had sat in Lodge 
at Cadiz. I plunged once more 


my former guide, whose footsteps I 
followed in silence, while she flitted 
before me like a dark phantom, un- 
til we arrived once more at the low, 
still and empty Puerto del Sol, 
where she took her leave with 
“‘ Bendita sea sus obras !”* There 
was not a moment to lose—it was 
already past ten ; I turned down the 
Calle Alcala, (in which was the 
Ambassador’s hotel,) and found his 
party at supper. After an apology 
for troubling his Excellency at that 
late hour, | requested my passports 
that night, as it was my intention to 
start at daybreak next morning, on 
my route to Paris. It became ne- 
cessary, to meet my plans, that two 
servants instead of one (as stated in 
my former passport) should be 
named, and also to insert the nation 
to which the second servant belong- 
ed. I mentioned France at the in- 
stant, as I recollected that Don 
Tomas spoke with fluency the lan- 
guage of that country. Whether 
the Ambassador entertained any 
suspicions of an indefinite nature, 
from my impatience to obtain my 
passports at that late hour, I know 
not; but he forebore to press the 
request he at first had made for 
my delay till ten the next morning, 
by which time he could prepare let- 
ters for his illustrious brother, then 
on his route from Paris to Madrid ; 
my papers were therefore instantly 
despatched. 

I had for years been honored 
with the kindest attention and the 
friendship of that truly amiable 
man : and in a few moments’ private 
conversation which | had with him, 
previously to taking my final leave, 
{ felt convinced that he suspected 
my additional servant was some 
proscribed individual. Whatever 
were his thoughts, he confined them 
to his own breast ;.contenting him- 
self with one sentence of kind ad- 
vice, which deeply impressed itself 
on my mind, although it could not 
shake my purpose. “ Take care 


into the dreary street, preceded by how you commit yourself: should 
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this French valet of yours be disco- 
vered to be an improper subject, or 
one obnoxious to this government, 
you will place yourself and me ina 
painful situation.” My only an- 
swer was, “Sir, I shall be cau- 
tious.” My respectful attachment 
to him was too powerful to suffer 
me to deceive him by assurances, 
which probably a few weeks would 
falsify ; and he was of a nature too 
noble and generous to extort any 
confession from me. Hurrying off 
to the Posado, I found my unhappy 
friend still overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion. My long absence had excited 
his alarm ; and when I detailed my 
adventures, and the arrangements I 
had in view for the attempt, at 
least, to rescue the unfortunate Don 
Tomas from his threatened fate, it 
required my utmost powers of per- 
suasion to reconcile him to risk his 
share in the enterprise. He con- 
demned the plan as impracticable ; 
and, resigning himself to despair, 
threw himself on his mattress in an 
agony of grief. Not that he was 
either morally or physically a cow- 
ard ; but he had lived too long un- 
der a despotic government, where 
the will of power was the law, not 
to tremble with apprehension at the 
dangers of detection in such an at- 
tempt. Leaving him to seek such 
repose as his sorrows admitted, and 
trusting to my own address to con- 
quer all his scruples by the ensuing 
morning, I employed myself until 
midnight, with my servant’s aid, in 
packing up all ourluggage. 1 then 
snatched a few hours’ sleep, after a 
day of great excitement, and a night 
of great anxiety. 

As early as four in the morning, 
the rumbling noise of our carriage, 
and the jingling of our mule bells, 
broke my sound and refreshing 
slumbers. Before five our luggage 
was stowed away, and my reluctant 
friend suffering himself to be led 
into the carriage with a heavy and 
a doubting heart, another quarter of 
an hour found us halted at the bar- 
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rier. Thrusting half my body 
through the carriage-window, I held 
out my passport, a couple of cigars, 
and a dollar, to the officer of the 
gate, the moment I perceived he 
was but a sergeant. Waving the 
paper on his approach, J touched his 
ready palm, and cried, ‘“ Inglez, 
Inglez ! Senor Caritan.”— Bue- 
no, Bueno,” cried the guardian of 
the gate, without looking at the 
passport, (which he probably could 
not have read if he had.) ‘ Vaye 
vostra senoria con Dios !” *— An- 
dar,”’ (“‘ go on,”’) to the mayoral, 
and we passed through the gate at 
a gallop! During this short par- 
ley, my fellow omen x was in 
purgatory ; and when | exultingly 
asked him, ‘“‘ What do you think of 
that ? We are out of Madrid, you 
see, with our heads on!” he 
faintly smiled for a moment, and 
then again sank into his corner. 
The first and greatest difficulty hav- 
ing been happily got over, our next 
object was to account to our mayor- 
al for the no small addition of 
weight with which his tiro would so 
shortly be burdened ; and for which 
he would, no doubt, require extra 
remuneration. He was the same 
we had brought from Andalusia, 
and although we could reckon on 
his fidelity, we might not be so per- 
fectly secure of his discretion, or of 
that of the zagal. My own servant, 
whose shrewdness it was impossible 
to deceive, and whose fidelity was 
incorruptible, was partly acquainted 
with our plan; but knew not the 
object for whom we were interested. 
It became necessary, therefore, to 
repose entire confidence in him. 
When arrived at the Olive-wood I 
dismounted, and, taking him aside, 
explained all, and then placed him on 
the look-out. A thick exhalation 
hung over the surface of the earth, 
which obscured distant objects ; but 
through the haze I discovered three 
figures, which I concluded were 
those of the persons we sought. 
Time was precious. The masonic 
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clap of the hand was given, and that 
mystical signal, immediately repeat- 
ed, satisfied me that our friend was 
near. He approached, supported 
by those J had seen the night be- 
fore. A hasty embrace of gratitude, 
bestowed by the agitated Don To- 
mas, repaid those noble-hearted 
men for the dangers they had risk- 
ed ; and in another minute we were 
off, the mules once more in full 
gallop ! 

Our new traveller took his seat 
beside the mayoral ; while my ser- 
vant shared the zagal with his as- 
sistant. A mode of traveling so 
unusual soon shook the frame of the 
unfortunate deputy to an excruciat+ 
ing degree, who, though hastily in- 
structed not to speak a word, except 
in the French language, involuntari- 
ly broke out in unmeasured curses 
in his vernacular tongue on the hor- 
rid road. ‘ Hay! C——jo! Mal- 
ditos sea esta Camino!” and then 
suddenly recollecting himself, would 
utter an odd “ sacre ” or two, 
and grin with pain. By the time 
we arrived at Buitraigo, (nearly 
fifty miles from Madrid, ) which stage 
we reached by four o’clock, Don 
Tomas was scarcely able to crawl 
up the flight of steps at the entrance 
of the post-house, where we were 
destined to pass the night, huddled 
together in a sorry apartment over 
the kitchen. My lad helped him 
along, and laying him at full length 
on a mattress, in that general sleep- 
ing room, proceeded to exercise his 
talents as cook, to prepare our din- 
ner. The mayoral and his mate 
had been informed that the new 
passenger was a Frenchman, who, 
in order to escape out of Spain in 
safety, had entered into my service ; 
and they were earnestly cautioned 
not to talk of him in any other ca- 
pacity than that of a servant. The 
promise of an additional hundred 
dollars the first day he arrived in 
safety on the French territory, was 
to be the reward of their secrecy. 

While assembled round the char- 
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coal fire, each trying his hand at 
some kind of cookery, we were as- 
sailed by showers of questions from 
the post-master—his wife—and an 
ultra Royalist friar, on the proceed- 
ings in Madrid the previous day,— 
to all of which, we gave the highest 
coloring ; concluding with our opi- 
nion, that not a single Cortes’ man, 
or Constitutionalist, could have sur- 
vived the slaughter of the night ! 
This exaggerated picture, so far 
from inspiring feelings of horror, 
diffused the utmost joy, and caused 
mutual congratulations. The wo- 
man, starting up in a frenzy, bran- 
dished her knife, and uttered a fer- 
vent wish that she had one of the 
Constitutionalists then within her 
grasp, that she might “ sheathe the 
weapon in his heart!” A piteous 
moan broke from poor Don Tomas, 
in the room above, who could hear 
every word of our discourse, and 
who did not at that moment consider 
his life worth half an hour’s pur- 
chase. ‘‘ Who is that pale-faced 
animal above stairs?” continued 
the fury ; “if I thought he was for 
the Constitution, I would soon have 
his liver in the frying pan!” On 
my informing her that he was a 
Frenchman who had deserted from 
the vile invaders, and come over to 
the British, she mollified, and be- 
coming once more a woman, said, 
** Poversito !”’* and instantly sent 
my lad to him with a plate of soup. 
But far beyond food, the agonized 
Deputy yearned for his cigar, and 
would rather have gone to the scaf- 
fold with one in his mouth, than 
linger out another day without one ; 
such indulgence, however, if ob- 
served, would betray him. There 
are two tests by which one genuine 
Spaniard could discover another, 
however artfully disguised. The 
first is, the pronunciation of a cer- 
tain vulgar expletive ; the second, 
by his mode of holding in his mouth, 
and smoking his cigar! It was the 
boast of Count O'Reilly, that he 
was the only foreigner who was 
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ever known to pass this double or- 
deal without detection, and to which 
he owed the safety of his life. When 
seized, in the disguise of a chimney- 
sweep, at one of the gates of 
Madrid, during an insurrectionary 
movement of the populace against 
him, when governer, he escaped 
entirely by his powers of imitation 
of the lower classes of Madrileiios, 

It was not until Jong after dinner, 
when we removed to the upper 
apartment, that’ the poor prisoner 
could claim the privilege of a 
smoke, in which he was then al- 
lowed to indulge ad libitum, accord- 
ing to the admitted license of that 
country, where master and man, 
lady and gentleman, gentle and 
simple, are frequently lodged in the 
same apartment, with no other par- 
titions than the doubtful decency of 
a thread-bare curtain, or perhaps a 
garment, hung up to act as a moral 
screen. 

The next day, before we depart- 
ed, proclamations, which had been 
sent forward by express from Ma- 
drid, were already posted through- 
out the town, offering large rewards 
to those who would apprehend cer- 
tain proscribed Deputies ; the de- 
scriptions of whose persons were 
given with tolerable accuracy. 
Amongst the rest, that of the unfor- 
tunate Don Tomas, now Monsieur 
Francois le Brune, who, by aban- 
doning his spectacles and cutting off 
his hair, had so completely altered 
his usual appearance, as to render 
it difficult for even an acquaintance 
to recognise him. While the mer- 
chant and myself regaled in the 
kitchen with the family, sharing our 
English breakfast with them, Don 
Tomas, (respectfully and kindly at- 
tended by my boy,) enjoyed his re- 
past and cigar above stairs in secu- 
rity. Just as we were taking our 
departure, two English gentlemen, 
the Messrs. Spurrier of Poole, in 
Dorsetshire, dashed up to the post- 
house, their avant courier cracking 
his whip in the usual tones of an- 
nouncement. In an instant, the 
senior Mr. S. (who passed some 
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months in Andalusia) recognised 
my friend and me ; and politeness 
required us to delay our departure 
a few minutes. Fixing his eyes 
with earnestness on the trembling 
Don Tomas, he gave me a look 
which implied much ; but I put him 
on his guard by saying, “‘ a is a 
poor Frenchman who has placed 
himself under our protection ; utter 
not one word of his country or con- 
dition, or his Lire must be the for- 
feit!” That was enough. We 
all met ten days after at Bourdeaux, 
and could then talk in safety of our 
flight. 

Nothing occurred to alarm us or 
shake our security, until our arrival 
at Burgos—the last post where any 
rigid search was enforced. While 
seated at our late dinner, after 
nightfall, the Town-Major was an- 
nounced as having waited on me to 
request my attendance, and that of 
my suite, at the Hall of the Plaza, 
in order that all parties might un- 
dergo the personal examination of 
the Governor. 

We had all been sitting at the 
same table. The third plate with 
the unfinished viands upon it, would 
have betrayed an intimacy not quite 
consistent with the rank of the par- 
ties. In an instant, Don Tomas 
was behind the chair of my friend, 
as in attendance, and while I rush- 
ed tothe door to pour my compli- 
ments on our unwelcome visiter, my 
sharp servant, with the quickness of 
thought, had swept off the table all 
vestiges of the third cover, and 
dragged the now unoccupied chair 
forward with great bustle to seat 
the Town-Major. We plied him 
with a goblet or two of rum-punch, 
and while lost in his admiration of 
my canteens, of my “ Ponche de 
Rom,” and delicious cigar, he half 
forgot his duty. On his entrance 
we had ordered the servants out of 
the room. After half an hour’s 
conversation, the Major reminded 
us of the purpose of his visit, and 
said, “ His set a the Go- 
vernor, will expect you, with your 
varty, by this time, in order that 
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their persons may undergo inspec- 
tion, and comparison with the de- 
scriptions sent us from Madrid.” 
My little Hibernian, with Don To- 
mas, had laid their ears to the door ; 
and it may be supposed what an 
awful moment this must have been 
to ‘the latter. I instantly called 
aloud for the servants, when in a 
few minutes, this ready-witted boy 
appeared without coat or waistcoat, 
his feet bare, and a nightcap on his 
head, saying, ‘‘ Mounseer le Brown, 
sir, is gone fast asleep.” I appeal- 
ed to the kind feelings of the Major 
in behalf of the poor domestics, and 
girding on my sword, offered to ac- 
company him to his Excellency the 
Governor, with my fellow traveller, 
and account to him for the non-at- 
tendance of the fatigued servants, 
both of whom he had seen. 

On coming into the Plaza, I per- 
ceived the arms of a regiment piled, 
and the men walking about, prepar- 
ed to fall in at the tap of the drum. 
We were soon introduced to the 
Governor, an old, white-headed, 
pompous mariscal del campo, who 
received, with the most perfect con- 
fidence, the account I gave him of 
our route, our party, and destina- 
tion, and admitted my apology for 
the non-appearance of the servants, 
adding, that to an English officer 
alone, would he waive the execution 
of any particle of his instructions, 
which were to see all travellers. I 


pulled out my cigar-skin, and re- 
quested he would honor me by his 
acceptance of it, and its contents, 
as a proof of my respect for his 
country, his adored king, and my 
abhorrence of the traitorous Consti- 
tutionalists. “Ah! Cavalero In- 
glis,”’ said the gratified Governor 
in reply, “the English are indeed 
entire men!” This is the most de- 
licate translation I can give to a 
compliment, which, however flatter- 
ingly intended, was certainly not 
the most choice in point of terms. 

The remainder of our journey 
was pursued in security. We no 
longer felt it necessary to cloak our 
intimacy under the characters of 
master and servant, before the may- 
oral and his assistants, They al- 
ready partook of all the interest we 
felt for the safety of the poor refu- 
gee, who, in future, took his seat 
inside, and, completely released 
from his terrors, once more mounted 
his spectacles, and smoked his cigar 
from morn till night. 

Arrived at the bank of the Bidas- 
soa, he sprung from the carriage, and 
casting a long lingering look on the 
frowning summits of the cloud-capt 
Pyrenees, he threw himself, for the 
last time in his life, on the land of 
his birth, and kissed it with ferven- 
cy ; then snatching up a handful of 
the earth, he placed it next his heart, 
exclaiming, with a gush of tears, 

“ Apios! Parria Inreniz !” 





THE VALE OF PINES. 


BY DELTA. 


How soft is the sound of the river, 

Stealing down through the green piny vale, 
Where the sunbeams of eventide quiver 
Through the scarce stirring foliage, and ever 





The cooing dove plains out its tale : 
While the blackbird melodiously sings 
An anthem, reminding of innocent things. 


Grey Evening comes onward, and scatters 
he fires in the western serene ; 
And the shadows of Lebanon's daughters, 
Darkly imaged, outspread on the waters, 
Festoon’d with their outlines of green ; 
The clouds journey past, and below 


Are reflected their masses of crimson and snow. 
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Oh sweet is the vision that loses 
Present cares in the glow of the past ! 
As the light of Reflection reposes 
On youth, with its blossoming roses, 
And sunshine too lovely to last : 
Sweet dreams ! that have sparkled and gone, 
Like torrents of blue over ledges of stone ! 


But why should break forth our repining 
O'er what we have loved and have lost ? 
Whether fortune be shaded or shining, 
Our destinies bright or declining, 
Our visions accomplish’d or crost— 
It is ours to be calm and resign’d, 
Faith’s star beaming clear on the night of the mind. 


When morning awoke on the ocean, 
Dim tempests were louring around ; 
Yet see, with how steadfast a motion, 
As the clouds bend and glow with devotion, 
The sun his asylum hath found ! 
Twilight weeps ; and all gorgeously red 
Are the smooth sloping vale, and the tall mountain-head. 


Lo! thus, when the clouds of life’s sorrow 
Have pass’d and have perish’d, the sky 

An added effulgence shall borrow 

From the storms that have flown, and the morrow 
Gleam bright in eternity’s eye ; 

And the Angel of Righteousness send 

His balm to that heart which is true to the end! 





ON THE CURRENT LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


Ir has been long the generally ex- 
pressed opinion, that the literature 
of the nineteenth century is, of all 
others, distinguished for its epheme- 
ral purposes and vapid construction. 
It has been likened unto all manner 
of “airy nothings.”” Sometimes it 
is typified in the bubble that rises 
on the surface of the stream—that 
glitters and glances, bursts, and 
disappears forever. At other times 
it is personified by the moth, that 
“ives its little hour” in the sun, 
and perishes silently in mid-air. 
Next, we find it harnessed with a 
resemblance to a bottle of soda-wa- 
er, or haply small beer, equally 
frothy and insipid ; then we find it 
burning in the socket, like a farthing 
taper, or flying across the country, 
with the speed, but without the 
virtue of thought, like anignis fatuus. 
In whatever form of phrase the opi- 
nion is expressed, nothing seems 
more undeniable than the conclu- 
sion, that our literature is a “ thing 
of naught.”” Everybody who reads 








says so; and we suppose we must 
confide in the proverb, that “ what 
everybody says must be true.” 
Living and writing, as we do, in 
these times, glad are we to declare 
that we differ vastly and decidedly 
with “‘ everybody ” in regard to this 
particular subject. e do not 
think that the literature of the nine- 
teenth century is a thing either to 
be sneezed at or to be sneered down. 
There is much in it which posterity 
will look upon with pride, as the 
productions of their forefathers ; 
much that they will admire and 
cherish, and applaud and imitate ; 
and a great deal that they will never 
be able, we will not say to rival, but 
toequal, Our writers belong essen- 
tially to the present age ; they have 
been formed by the times, and in 
them the present generation will be 
reflected, as in a mirror, to all pos- 
terity. The very puniest person 
that handles a pen has something 
good about him, which the lapse of 
time will discover and elicit. In- 
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deed, were it not that the literary 
men of this age form a complete 
mob, every one of them has claims 
to immortality ; and some obscure 
individual, to whom might be applied 
the line of Shakspeare— 


«* There’s none so poor as do him reverence,” 


if chance prove propitious to his 
moth-eaten manuscripts, may have 
himself placed upon the pedestal of 
renown, simply by the force of pre- 
judice and association. 

This, however, we may well con- 
sider as rather the sentiments that 
may operate, than as those which 
ought to prevail. Mercy must not 
be allowed to impede, although she 
may smooth or Macadamize, the 
course of justice. We must not 
look upon the literature of our own 
times with the eyes of our great- 
grandsons. While we profess our- 
selves pleased and delighted with 
much that contemporary authors 
have achieved, or say attempted, we 
confess that there is some foundation 
for that depreciating and discourag- 
ing tone which many assume in 
regard to the generality of writers 
and books. There is much to blame, 
and much that ought to be blotted 
out. The easy access that men of 
all grades have to the pleasures of 
the printing-press, has, of course, 
tended to produce a great quantity 
of mongrel literature. We regret 
to say, that the checks which intel- 
lect enforces against mere preten- 
sion, have by no means been pro- 
portionately exercised. While the 
production and consumption of lite- 
rature seem to have increased one 
hundred-fold since the days of Pope 
and Dennis, the tribunal of criticism 
does not possess one tythe of the 
efficiency it then exhibited. 

It might be stated as a reason for 
this, that the channels of literature 
being more widely dispersed, and 
the streams flowing in a stronger 
and fuller current, it is consequently 
a matter of greater difficulty to 
control and scrutinize the scattered 
emanations of the pen, coming, as 
they do, in shoals and masses before 
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the public eye. This is very true 
—but, by way of caveate, we must 
add, it is true only to a certain ex- 
tent. So long as literature is pur- 
sued, not for its own sake, but as a 
matter of trade, the number of 
books, and their worthlessness, will 
increase. Public opinion, in such 
circumstances, has no existence—it 
is, at best, a mere negative power, 
that only acts upon itself. Thus it is, 
that it has been found impossible to 
keep the pathway to fame clear of in- 
truders—nobody has power or autho- 
rity to eject them ; and it isonly when 
a regular conspiracy or understand- 
ing betwixt a numerical force is esta- 
blished, that the veriest nincompoop 
can be driven into his proper sphere. 
The fault does not lie in the cir- 
cumstances of literary matters, as 
they at present stand, so much as 
in the utter absence of any decided 
tribunal which the public can regard 
without fear or suspicion. For our 
own part, we frankly confess that 
we never are surprised to find, that, 
amongst ten critics who review the 
same book, no two of them agree in 
opinion, There are so many differ- 
ent interests involved in every book 
that is published, and in every peri- 
odical that aspires to popular favor, 
that it is morally impossible that the 
opinions, which are moulded and 
modified by these conflicting inter- 
ests, can be otherwise than unsatis- 
factory and imperfect. 

By these observations we do not 
mean to say, that our contemporaries 
are destitute of principle, or of any 
other of the good points of which we 
all wish to be thought possessed. 
By no means ; that is an entirely 
different matter. Still we declare, 
that we place little or no reliance 
upon the generality of modern cri- 
tiques ; and we maintain, that in 
doing so, we are perfectly justified 
by the present state of our litera- 
ture. 

It may be asked, what are the 
principal features of our current 
literature ? Can fiction here be said 
to go before fact ?—romance before 


history ? No. But what is equally 
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bad, if not worse, they are allowed 
to go hand in hand. We do not 
speak of those works which merely 
draw upon history for the staple of 
their material—these are harmless. 
But it will be found, that our histo- 
ries are things got up like melo-dra- 
mas—for effect. The romantic 
points are polished and brought un- 
deservedly into prominence ; while 
the sobriety of details and the philo- 
sophy of conduct are utterly over- 
looked or forgotten. Is this not a 
proof of an unsound literature, so 
far as history is concerned? It 
would be unfair to urge so strong an 
objection, were the practice not so 
universally prevalent, that when 
posterity comes to settle the differ- 
ence betwixt the romance and histo- 
ry of the present day, they will, in 
all likelihood, set down the former 
as belonging to truth, the latter to 
fiction. 

Again, there are our novels ; and 
here we do not mean to allude to 
the works of Sir Walter Scott. We 
must really declare, that, as a nui- 
sance, they have become intolerable. 
Not one of them can survive the 
year of its nativity. Yet, who or 
what was it that has caused the 
many thousands of such works to go 
into eternal slumber? Hadthe critics 
anything to do with this consumma- 
tion? Ohno. The affairs sank of 
their own weight, or evaporated of 
their owninanity. The critics puff- 
ed; but the public got wearied. 
Now, that novels, or at least the 
particularly flimsy class of books 
which assumed so respectable a 
name, and were devoted to the in- 
significant cant, and flash, and slang 
of a sort of life and society which 
had nowhere existence save in the 
giddy heads of ladies’ maids and 
gentlemen’s valets; now that this 
spurious class of novels have partly, 
perhaps chiefly, by our efforts been 
laughed out of popularity, we must 
regret that so much good paper and 
print as they must have wasted, was 
not expended upon worthier matters. 
And, not only this, but, in cases 
not a few, we have to lament the 
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misapplication of fair talents, and 
the mal-apprepriation of precious 
time. 

A considerable impression is 
thought to have been made on the 
tone and purposes of our current 
literature, by the publication of 
popular works on history and sci- 
ence, in the cheap and catching 
libraries of the time. This mode of 
publication is certainly preferable to 
the former system ; and, accordingly, 
it has had not only the advantage of 
being a “‘ new idea,”’ but, in point of 
usefulness, it presents a decided su- 
periority, and consequently a greater 
chance of being permanent. In so 
far, however, as literature abstract- 
edly is concerned, no such remark- 
able change has taken place upon 
the matter as upon the form and 
price of books. ‘The same resources, 
the same ability, the same informa- 
tion, were all previously in exist- 
ence, though concealed in reviews 
or locked up in encyclopedias. The 
whole affair, as regards the cheap 
library system, may be said to be the 
result of a mere bookseller’s specu- 
lation. The article created the 
demand, as much as the demand 
created the article. Still it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that this species of 
literature has produced, and is pro- 
ducing, its effects, which, though 
yet not very apparent, will gradually 
unfold themselves in the course of 
time. ‘The results will be seen in 
the habits and opinions of the rising 
generation. We do not hesitate to 
say, that the cheap libraries will 
operate as a substantial blessing. 
But, at the same time, they can be 
easily perverted to pernicious and 
unworthy purposes. Let them be 
watched, else their character may 
suffer as much depreciation as the 
“novel”? has experienced, simply 
because the name has been appro- 
priated by pretenders and incapables. 

If criticism has been slow on other 
occasions, we must, however, per- 
mit ourselves to say, that it has not 
lagged behind popular opinion in 
exploding the religious poetry of 
our current literature. The nui- 
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sance had grown too serious to be 
longer borne. In our opinion, how- 
ever, this class of poets were brought 
into existence, almost of necessity, 
after the libertinisms and merry-mak- 
ings of Don Juan and its imitators. 

It would be scarcely worth while, 
at this time of day, to attempt ana- 
lyzing the properties of the religious 
poetry which has just been abolished 
from our current literature. But as 
this has never been done, that we 
are aware of, such an attempt may 
not be altogether useless in our 
present notice. Our opinion of this 
class of poetry or verse has already 
been laid before the public. We 
never gave the slightest encourage- 
ment to its cultivation; and now 
that the seeds have only given birth 
to rubbish, we are the less inclined 
to extend our countenance even to 
fair and respectable efforts in the 
same way. ‘The truth is, that al- 
though the Holy Bible is one mass 
of sublime and affecting poetry (‘the 
eloquence of truth”) from begin- 
ning to end—from Genesis to Reve- 
lations—even in the best hands it 
must lose by transplantation. No 
one will assert that Milton himself 
has improved upon or added a single 
beauty tothe Word of God. Every 
effort to adorn the imagery, or the 
facts contained in that Book, must 
prove at best a failure ; and, putting 
aside the blasphemy of the thing, 
we hold such efforts, in a literary 
point of view, to be nothing better 
than heresy. Let those who would 
dispute the point, prate of Milton 
and Isaac Watts as they will: the 
genius of the former only succeeded, 
strong as it was, when in its prime ; 
the skill of the latter extended no 
farther than putting the same idea 
in different words, without looking 
out of the original. Our modern 
poetasters are, however, on the one 
hand, destitute of the mind of Mil- 
ton, though we do not deny some of 
them a degree of fancy ; and, on 
the other hand, they have none of 
the industry, and humility, and 
learning of Watts. Their works 
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speak a kind of unknown dialect, 
which, though made up of Eng- 
lish vocables, are so idealess and 
sounding, that they fall flat on 
the ear, like so many bladders of 
India-rubber. If we were anxious 
to show a goodly collection of speci- 
mens in the bathos, we need only 
refer to the religious poetry of the 
times,* where that sort of rarity is 
quite indigenous. In short, the 
writers of such stuff think to make 
up in sound what they want in intel- 
lect ; or, it may be, perhaps, that 
they mistake the sonorous and the 
“Jong nebbit ” for the sublime and 
beautiful. Again, we are not to 
look for nature, or any natural work- 
ing, either of passion or thought, in 
such “ chimeras dire.” They seem 
to have a notion that the Bible is 
merely a collection of wonders, and 
miracles, and extravagances. The 
beautiful episodes of the New Tes- 
tament never strike their percep- 
tions ; neither are they affected by 
the characteristic and national traits 
to be discovered in the Old. The 
mighty, the magnificent, and the 
awful, exist only for them, simply 
because the mongrel language which 
confuses their brain is more easily 
adapted to such a class of subjects. 
The Cocknies have, in fact, been 
bit and bewildered by Martin’s pic- 
tures ; and they must scribble and 
dribble about them. Now, we are 
no admirers of Martin’s slap-dash 
style of painting ; yet we confess 
that they ought to have produced 
better poets than the ones we have 
been noticing ; and we are happy to 
think that they run every chance 
of being remembered long after our 
religious poetry has been swept even 
from the shops of the cheese-monger 
and the tobacconist. 

As to efforts either in comedy or 
tragedy, it is in vain to talk of these, 
so long as there is no adequate 
prospect of remuneration held out 
for the exertion of genius and the 
expenditure of time. A great deal 
has been said on the decline of the 
drama in England, and not afew have 





ai More particularly the works of R. Montgomery, ** The Age,” and * Cain the Wanderer.” 
15 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 3d series. 
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attributed it to the very cause we 
have pointed out. We do not, how- 
ever, say, that encouragement to 
writers of successful dramas would 
be alone sufficient to propagate a 
better state of things. The writers 
for the French stage are a living 
proof of the contrary. With all 
their sources of benefit they are 
worthless ; and their efforts, speak- 
ing generally, a disgrace to the age 
and country in which they live. 
But whose is the fault ? Why, it is 
that of the press. The press encou- 
rages the vaudevilles, and flummery, 
and their authors. It is for the cri- 
tics of this country to act otherwise. 
They are, in fact, the public mind ; 
and if they were to labor properly, 
our stage, under better laws, might 
be made to mirror forth the genius 
and the mind of Britain, as it does 
at present the mere nothings of our 
French neighbors, so badly Angli- 
fied, that they are only redeemed 
by their absurdity. But, in truth, 
we have first to set encouragement 
before the eyes of our writers, ere 
we can expect them to contend for 
the golden guerdon of public opin- 
ion ; but, were this accomplished, 
we doubt not, judging from the 
state of feeling manifested by our 
brother critics, that, for men of ta- 
lent, there would be a clear stage, 
and no favor ; and, for men of straw 
and pretension, the birch and the 
bastinado. 

It is indeed pitiful to look around 
and observe the sort of persons who 
do the drama of this country—men 
of little or no imagination, of less 
learning and literary attainments— 
whose powers of speech are com- 
pressed within a French mot, and 
whose powers of observation are 
confined to the green-room of a 
play-house. The ingenious gentle- 
men, famed in the days of the Mi- 
nerva press, have all turned drama- 
tists and doggrel writers ; and, as 
they live moderately, it is all one to 
them whether they gain five pounds 
by writing three volumes of a novel 
or three acts of an opera. Now, 
all this sort of vileness must be done 
away ; other men must step for- 
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ward ; and the public must do their 
duty. Let explicit laws be made ; 
let actors be reduced to their pro- 
per level ; Jet the managers look to 
their authors as well as to them- 
selves ; and we have no doubt, a 
bright morn will yet shine on the 
degraded drama of England. 

t is not our intention here to 
enter upon the theatrical part of the 
matter. That is too clear to be 
made subject of dispute or doubt. 
Tact in a manager is everything ; 
and he finds that tact in the present 
day, is only successful when it ex- 
plores unknown tribes, or unheard- 
of absurdities. He works for child- 
ren alone. He has yet to learn 
that the stage is a field for the dis- 
play of mind and nature. 

Turning from the drama (that 
much abused term), we are induced 
to throw a glance upon the fugitive 
poetry of the times. Of late years 
it has fallen greatly in the estima- 
tion of the reading public. The 
most frequent phrase that crosses 
the critic’s lips is—‘ Poetry is a 
drug.” It is the thirty-nine articles 
of a bookseller’s creed. The me- 
tropolitan and provincial scribe ex- 
claim, “‘ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin— 
Poetry isa drug!” It cannot be 
denied “ poetry is a drug ” all the 
world over. What is this owing 
to? There must be some undisco- 
vered cause to which common sense 
may assign it. Everybody writes 
verse, and, what is more, with im- 
punity. We see so much of poetry, 
that we never think of reading any 
at all; and, of course, we come to 
the natural conclusion, that what is 
common is valueless. We decide 
without examination. Now, for 
our own part, we have read a good 
deal of fugitive poetry in our day ; 
and we do not, for a moment, hesi- 
tate to say, that there has been a 
greater quantity of good verses 
given and lost to the world, in a 
quiet way, during the last fourteen 
years, than ever was before in the 
same space of time since the springs 
of Helicon were discovered, This 


is a fact ; yet poetry has been call- 
It has been sneered 


ed a drug. 
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out of fashion ; and we are in some 
degree glad of this, for it has in- 
duced people to think of concen- 
trating their powers, or of directing 
them into a more convertible form. 
We are satisfied that the lyrical 
and fugitive poetry of the present 
day, when the genius for its pro- 
duction has departed, will be look- 
ed upon as one of the brightest and 
best features of our literature. It 
is entirely characteristic of the age, 
energetic, striking, versatile, and 
often highly original ; while it is by 
no means deficient in grace, harmo- 
ny, pathos, and simplicity. 

Akin to the fugitive poetry which 
we have noticed, is the miscellane- 
ous prose which yet so much 
abounds. This kind of writing, 
even in its meanest form, has ac- 
quired a very high character. It 
is far above the generality of such 
things, as they came forth under 
the early patronage of Sylvanus 
Urban. The tale and the sketch— 
our magazine literature—in short, 
none of these have been so ably 
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cultivated as in our day, and none 
so plentifully. Criticism, too, has 
long held a high place in the scale 
of our good points. But these are 
matters which do not require more 
especial observation at our hands. 

Whatever other conclusion may 
be drawn from the slight glance at 
our current literature which we 
have just taken, one thing is obvi- 
ous, that we are a writing genera- 
tion. We believe that this is a 
point generally settled as orthodox ; 
and it is too plain to be denied. 
We are convinced, however, that 
we will not long remain a scribbling 
generation. We are too much cfa 
politician to think otherwise ; 
though we do not mean to enter 
upon an exposition of our views. 
Men will soon begin to act ; and, 
as the wheel of time circles upon 
its axle, turning up our children, 
we will be viewed on the descend- 
ing side, as a set of prodigals and 
visionaries, whose lot it was in life 
and death never to have known our 
own minds, 
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My mother! from whose fostering breast, 
This weak and fleeting substance came, 
And where these limbs are doom’d to rest 
When thou reclaim’st the dying frame ; 
Within thy regions lone and deep 
What wild and sullen horror dwells, 
And how doth shapeless Mystery kee 
His watch beside those viewless cells! 


There slumber they, the sons of might— 
Titanic forms—thine earliest mould, 

Who dared the vollied thunder’s flight, 
And cleft the towering hills of old ; 

And chiefs who mark’d the battle bleed 
When Time his infant course began ; 

And they, the Assyrian Hunter's seed, 
The shielded kings, whose prey was 

man. 


There in its tideless fury shed 
Forever on those steadfast shores, 
Bituminous and darkly spread, 
The aye enduring ocean roars ; 
And mutters, bound and fetter'd fast, 
The earthquake in its sullen ire ; 
And lurks the power whose sulph'rous 
blast , 
Enrobes the rending mount with fire. 


Thou hast thy treasures, jewel’d caves, 
With sanguine rubies richly dight, 

And emeralds green as ocean's waves, 
And diamond rocks like veins of light, 

And sapphires whose unshaded blue 
Seems drank from summer's cloudless 

skies, 

And opals, as the iris hue, 

Where morn’s deep tinctured glances rise. 


Thou hast thy beauties—realms unknown, 
Where murmuring music soft and low, 
O’er onyx, and the sardine stone, 
The cold petrific waters flow ; 
And sparry chambers dimly lit, 
And shining groves and fretted bowers, 
Where dreamy Silence loves to sit, 
And Fancy proves her myriad powers. 


Thou hast thine habitants—the horde 
Of swarthy gnomes in vesture bright, 
And elves who forge the mystic sword 
And ebon panoply of night ; 
And black-wing’d dreams whose legions 
swee 
Embattled through the realm of rest ; 
And Phantasy, dim child of Sleep, 
The Proteus of the slumbering breast. 
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¥et not for these thy sacred name 

T breathe, and on ~ presence call, 
For thou dost boast a higher claim, 

Time hallow’d aid and home of all! 
Thou pourest forth thy golden birth, 

As Heaven’s own quickening influence 


Tee, 
And blessest, in thy bounteous mirth, 
The meanest hand that waits on thee. 


The shades which mark this fleeting lot, 
Man’s trust or pride with thee are vain ; 

The weak, the low, thou scornest not, 
The feeble limb and captive’s chain : 
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Thou callest, and our feverish woes, 
Scared at thy parent-voice, depart, 

And hushest in thy deep repose 
The weary and the worn in heart. 


And who shall view thee, even as now, 

While fraught with life thy features 
ie, 

With verdure on that sunny brow, 
And gladness as a veil on high, 

Nor think of what must briefly be, 
In that stern hour of good or ill, 

When Thou shalt urge the dread decree, 
And whisper to the breast—be still ! 





THE CONDEMNED. 





* The block, the axe !—God knows I’ve not deserved them.” 


ConpEMNED to die !—What a rush 


of sickening recollections swept 
across my soul as I turned from the 
gaze of a crowded court, where I 
had heard pronounced against me 
the doom of a murderer—death by 
the block and axe. Condemned to 
die! Years of sorrow and suffering, 
such as mankind feel and repine at, 
might have been concentrated into 
the briefest space, and yet fallen far 
short of the unutterable agony of 
that moment. 

Stunned and dead to everything 
external, I followed the jailor, 
whose office it was to lead me from 
the court to my dungeon. “ This 
way, master, this way,” said he at 
length, as he turned into a low 
vaulted passage, which I knew con- 
ducted to the cell where condemned 
criminals were immured: ‘“ This 
way, master ; you will soon be in a 
lodging where you will be allowed 
to pass the night without farther 
molestation, I warrant you.” 

Scarcely conscious of what he 
said, I followed him in silence to 
the end of the passage, which was 
terminated by a low, massy, iron- 
bound door. Giving me in charge 
to two assistant officials who follow- 
ed, my rough guide took from a 
bunch suspended at his girdle a 
large and ponderous key, which, 
after a few attempts, accompanied 
with as many fearful execrations, he 
succeeded in inserting into the key- 
hole, and soon threw open the door. 








A convulsive shudder ran through 
my frame as it recoiled upon its 
grating hinges ; and I entered, pre- 
ceded by the jailor, and followed 
by his attendants. As far as I 
could see, the walls appeared to be 
constructed of rough black stone ; 
the whole range of which seemed 
unbroken and solid, except a nar- 
row aperture at the farther extremi- 
ty, from which streamed a dull and 
uncertain light that did not nearly 
illumine the dungeon, though appa- 
rently of no great extent ; and so 
high in the wall, that it was next to 
impossible that the wretched inmate 
could reach it. 

The jailor walked to the extremi- 
ty of the dungeon, while his follow- 
ers stood beside me. From the 
rattling noise I heard I was sure 
that he was handling iron fetters. 
In a moment or two my suspicions 
were confirmed. He came towards 
me, bearing in his hand a chain and 
massy iron ring, which I saw were 
intended as a means of securely 
confining my person. ‘“ The vilest 
criminal might be sufficiently pu- 
nished by confinement in this hor- 
rible place. You will not surely use 
these to confine me !”’ cried I, eye- 
ing what he carried ; “ for I am in- 
nocent of the crime for which I am 
condemned to suffer.” “ Likely 
enough, master,’”’ said the wretch, 
with a cold chuckle. ‘“ So- say all 
my lodgers when they take up their 
quarters in this place ; they are all 
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afflicted with an uncommon loss of 
memory ; but before they shake 
hands with my friend the headsman, 
they generally contrive to recollect 
some lille circumstance which had 
naturally enough slipped out of 
their recollection. 1 only follow 
my orders, master—the deepest 
dungeon and the strongest chain.” 

I shrunk back from the unfeeling 
wretch ; but at the same time could 
not help asking, ‘‘ Who was he 
that appeared to-day as my accu- 
ser?” 

“ That’s none of my business, 
master ; [ suppose the court knows. 
But, come, come—no shilly shally- 
ing—stretch your leg this way, and 
I'll fit you as well as e’er a tailor in 
Gottingen—aye, or in Saxony it- 
self, and a much firmer fit mine will 
be than theirs; and the wretch 
chuckled again at his abortive at- 
tempt to be witty. 

“Too bad, too bad, Rudolp,” 
said one of the others, in whose 
face I thought I could trace some 
signs of compassion; “ you need 
not add insult to what you see the 
gentleman is already suffering.” 

Rudolp looked up from the busi- 
ness of fixing the fetters on my legs 
with a grin of half pleasure, half 
anger on his countenance : “ Would 
you have me wish him a speedy 
and sharp deliverance by the hands 
of my friend the headsman!”’ said 
he, to all appearance highly de- 
lighted with his successive witti- 
cisms. 

I turned in disgust from the 
wretch, whose trade had rendered 
him so callous as to delight in 
sporting with human agony ; while 
the other replied, 

“No, no, Rudolp ; I would only 
have you perform the duties of your 
office, without acting like a brute.” 

“ No names, an it like you, Hor- 
man,” retorted Rudolp sharply. 
“ If you be so chicken-hearted now, 
you have little chance of succeeding 
me when I am promoted.” 

“ Better I never were, if it make 
me such as you are.” 

Rudolp grumbled out some inar- 
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ticulate reply ; and the chain being 
fastened to my legs and to an iron 
ring in the wall, he pointed to a 
pallet, on which he said the length 
of my chain would allow me to lie 
down, and prepared to depart. 
The grating noise of the bolts fell 
harshly on my ear. The clanking 
steps of those who had left, at length 
died away in the distance, and I 
was left in silence and solitude. 

Condemned to die !—The mad- 
dening thought shot through my 
brain ; condemned to die ! and for 
what? For the murder of Franz 
Waldenburgh—the playmate of my 
childhood—the associate of my boy- 
hood—the companion of my incipi- 
ent manhood—the brother of my 
own betrothed and beautiful Matil- 
da—the friend to save whom I 
would have cheerfully sacrificed 
every earthly treasure. We had 
come together to Gottingen to finish 
our studies, and I only waited our 
return to claim Matilda as my 
bride. Matilda !—The thought 
was madness. I flung myself on 
my wretched couch, and prayed 
that I might die. 

* * * * 7 

The night before my execution 
at length arrived. It might be near 
midnight, but I took no note of time, 
The first great paroxysm of horror 
and surprise was over, and I lay 
stretched on my pallet, with my 
hands clasped on my burning and 
throbbing brow, overcome with the 
thought of the strange fate that had 
befallen me. A slight rustling, as 
of some garments, close by me, 
made me start up. I listened. 
The same noise again met my ear, 
accompanied with a sort of shuffling 
step. , 
“ Who goes there ?”’ I cried. 

“A friend,” was the reply. 
Could I mistake the voice? No: 
it was that of my unknown accuser 
—the same clear sharp voice which 
had exercised such a commanding 
influence over my judges, and 
which, if I had not known my inno- 
cence, would almost have convinced 
me of my guilt. 
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“ Away, fiend,” I cried, “are 
you come to exult in the agony 
your villainy has caused ? ” 

‘“« Patience, my dear sir, patience; 
you mistake me. I am come for 
quite a different purpose.” 

I disdained to reply to one whom 
I conceived to be such a villain, 
and turned away from the quarter 
from which the voice proceeded. 
To my great surprise my dungeon 
became suddenly lighted up. I 
turned round, and there stood my 
accuser, with a lamp in his hand. 

The figure was one which would 
have been remarkable any where, 
and was still more sohere. Hisnether 
extremities were cased in antique 
fashioned breeches of rusty black 
velvet, of a piece with his vest. 
Above this he wore a coat of a cut 
a century old at least, apparently of 
the same color and materials. A 
monstrous shaggy wig, from which 
a large queue descended half way 
down his back, surmounted by a 
little cocked hat, rose above his 
face, which, after all, was the most 
remarkable part of his person. The 
color of a mummy, and a thousand 
times its wrinkles, would give little 
idea of its general appearance. 
The nose was curved and sharp, so 
as to resemble nearly the beak of a 
hawk ; the mouth was pursy and 
drawn together, and his little dark 
eyes shot occasionally sharp glances 
from behind an enormous pair of 
old-fashioned spectacles, which rest- 
ed upon the bridge of his little 
hooked nose, and seemed a heavy 
burden to it. 

The agitation of my mind had 
prevented me from thinking how 
this strange personage came to be 
beside me ; but now the question, 
how got he in ? flashed on my mind. 
The door of the dungeon had not 
opened, otherwise I would have 
heard its grating sound. He stood 
regarding me for a few moments 
with a sidelong glance, in which, if 
not mistaken, I could perceive a 
sort of concealed but malignant 
triumph, 

“ How did you get in here ?” 


The Condemned. 


IT exclaimed. ‘ Why, my dear sir, 
do you suppose I could get in any 
other way than by the door ? ” 

“How dare you show yourself 
in my presence, after the irrepara- 
ble injury you have doneme? You 
knew I was innocent.” 

** Perfectly so—perfectly so, my 
dear sir,”’ replied he, quite coolly 
‘and I have now come to atone for 
it by setting you at liberty.” 

The sudden hope of escape flash- 
ed across my mind like lightning 
across the gloom of night. I sup- 
pressed my rising wrath as well as 
I was able, and answered, “ aye, 
that shows some conscience ; but 
can I believe you ? ” 

** Believe me ! my dear sir, there 
is not a more honorable personage 
in the world than I am,” bowing. 

“ Who are you ?” said I. 

“Who am 1? Why—hum— 
that’s a question not so easily an- 
swered ; at present I choose to be 
called Dr. Vanbruggen.” 

“ Doctor ! ” exclaimed I, my cu- 
riosity increasing, ‘“‘ do you pre- 
scribe ? Are you a physician ?” 

“ Prescribe !”? answered he, in 
apparent amazement ; “I thought 
you would have known by this time. 
Prescribe ? why—yes, I do prescribe 
for my friends in a certain way. 
He, he, he, he, he, he ;” and he 
chuckled at his own reply. 

“ You execrable old villain,” 
cried I, “I see you come to laugh 
at the effects of your iniquity.” 

“ Coolly, coolly, my dear sir, 
these rages are exceedingly detri- 
mental to the system. Be careful 
of yourself.” 

“You old rascal, you get me 
condemned to die for what you 
know I am not guilty of, and then 
talk about being careful of myself.” 

“Tis all of a piece with my con- 
duct, my dear sir. He, he, he, he, 
he, he ;”’ and he shot from behind 
the enormous spectacles some of 
those sharp glances, which I could 
scarcely endure. 

“ Fiend,” screamed I, “ do you 
think I am in a condition to be fa- 
cetious,”’ 
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“ Facetious—yes—he, he, he, 
he, he, he ; facetious—yes—he, he, 
he—’tis a good joke.” 

“ Joke !” I almost involuntarily 
exclaimed, gazing on him. My 
blood seemed to congeal in my 
veins at the exquisite cruelty which 
he thus displayed in mocking and 
torturing me. A momentary suspi- 
cion came across my mind that he 
was a madman, and that I had been 
the victim of one of those fancies 
which persons so afflicted are some- 
times found to indulge in, and to 
carry through with so much the ap- 
pearance of rationality. But this 
suspicion passed away almost in- 
stantly. For the short time that it 
did occupy my mind he stood eye- 
ing me askance, with a half malig- 
nant, half mirthful aspect. At 
length he observed, 

“T thought you would soon be 
calm. Nowtell me, would you like 
to escape from this place ? ” 

“Can you, who know my inno- 
cence, doubt it ? ” said I. 

“ Ah! well,” said he of the queue 
and spectacles, your wish shall be 
granted ; only I expect a little ser- 
vice in return ;”’ and fumbling in 
one of his large coat pockets with 
his disengaged hand, he lugged out 
a piece of most antique-looking 
parchment ; ‘you have only to 
write your name on this, and you 
are free.” 

“ What good can that do?” said 
I, inquisitively. 

“ Oh, none at all, my dear sir ; 
it’s a mere matter of form; I only 
like a small acknowledgment from 
my friends, lest they should be bur- 
dened with a load of gratitude. 
Nothing I like worse than that peo- 
ple should think they are any way 
under an obligation to me.” 

“You are very generous,’ 
I, rather amazed. 

“ Ah, yes,” retorted he ; “ they 
wrong me who say otherwise.” 
Then observing my eye fixed on 
the parchment he held, he asked, 
“Do you see anything remarkable 
in it?” 

“It appears,” said I, “to bear 
the stamp of antiquity on it.” 


> said 


“Good reason it has to look old 
to you, my dear sir ; for I took it 
with my own hands from the Alex- 
andrian Library, on the day on 
which the last parcel of it was con- 
sumed,” 

I started back in utter amaze- 
ment, only able to articulate, 
“ Vou ! ” 

“JT thought you had known me 
better, my dear sir. I recollect 
things of much older date. Why, 
to me ’tis an event of very modern 
occurrence !_ Besides, it was I who 
suggested the plan of destroying it 
in this way !” 

“You knew the Caliph Omar, 
then ! ” said I. 

“« Perfectly, my dear sir—better 
than you seem to know me. The 
Caliph was one of my most intimate 
friends ! ” 

I was utterly overwhelmed by 
this declaration. All I had heard 
of in romance or fable, was no- 
thing to this. I could only gaze at 
the person who had made such an 
assertion, and make a sign to him 
that I was ready to do what he re- 
quired. 

“ Aye,” said he, appearing to 
understand my gesture ; “‘ I thought 
you would not object to such a tri- 
fling concern. Hold there, my 
dear sir,” handing me the lamp and 
parchment, “till I afford you the 
means of doing it conveniently.” 

1 took them without saying a 
word. ‘The old gentleman now 
commenced pulling from his large 
pocket something that appeared dif- 
ficult to be extracted. My surprise 
had been great before, but it was 
now infinitely increased by seeing 
him lug out, by a good deal of ex- 
ertion, a very commodious writing 
table. A desk to correspond soon 
followed ; and, in a trice, all proper 
implements for writing were placed 
before me. ‘The thing appeared so 
incredible, that a table and desk 
should come out of his pocket, ca- 
pacious as it was, that I allowed 
him to take the lamp from me, and 
to place it on the table, as well as 
to dispose the parchment for being 
written on, without being able to 
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ask a single question of explanation 
of what appeared so wonderful. 

“In the name of wonder,” said 
I, at length, ‘do you carry an up- 
holsterer’s shop in your pee ‘= 

** Nothing surprising, I hope, my 
dear sir ; 1, who travel so much, 
require to take such trifling conve- 
niences with me ; besides, [ like to 
be always ready to accommodate 
my friends, among whom I reckon 
you in particular,” bowing. 

“* How comes it that I should be 
one of them? I am sure I never 
saw you before the day of my 
trial.” 

** You astonish me, my dear sir,” 
said he, “it is seldom that I have 
been at any great distance from 

ou.” 

“TI declare I never saw you be- 
fore the day of my trial.” 

“ Now you are in jest ; you would 
not surely deny me for an old ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

“I should be glad to hear where 
I ever met you before.” 

“ Ah, now you are facetious,’’ he 
cried, pushing his little pursy face 
towards me, and darting through the 
enormous spectacles a glance, which 
made me turn away. ‘“ He, he, 
he! you are pleased to be face- 


tious. Do you recollect the White 
Eagle ? You are facetious. He, 
he, he.” 


The mention of this house re- 
called a thousand bitter recollec- 
tions to my mind. Few students at 
Gottingen are ignorant of the loca- 
lity of the White Eagle, and the 
excellent cheer it affords. It was 
in this, after indulging in the bot- 
tle, and the engaging in some games 
of chance, two things forbidden by 
the code of the university, that a 
misunderstanding had arisen be- 
tween me and Franz Waldenburg. 
A casual remark by one of our 
companions, which I seconded, and 
which Franz conceived to apply to 
him, kindled up his indignation 
more against me than against the 
author of it. A scene of confusion 
and altercation ensued. Neither 


Franz nor I were masters of our- 
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I swore that the devil 
might take his will of me if I ever 
thought of speaking to him again ; 
nay, more, that I would have ven- 


selves. 


geance for the insult. Franz was 
equally desperate. With the great- 
est difficulty we were separated. 
By next morning I was convinced 
of my folly, and went early to his 
lodgings to reconcile myself to him, 
I knew, that though of a fiery tem- 
per, he had the most generous and 
forgiving disposition in the world, 
and would be more than ready to 
meet my advances. My surprise 
was great when told that he had not 
returned home the preceding even- 
ing. Several days passed, and 
Franz could not be found. From 
some information, the civil authori- 
ties of the town had me apprehend- 
ed as the murderer, ‘This informa- 
tion, I now saw, must have pro- 
ceeded from the person who stood 
before me, and by his evidence my 
guilt had been too apparent. [ 
reverted to the evening I had quar- 
reled with Franz, and a dim and 
dream-like recollection of the per- 
sonage at my side—of the queue 
and enormous spectacles, and an- 
tique dress—was mingled with the 
remembrance of all that had then 
been done. I stood overcome be- 
fore the wonderful being who seem- 
ed able to associate his presence 
with any action of my life he 
pleased. While these thoughts 
were chasing one another through 
my mind, my eyes wandered over 
his face. Human language has no 
terms to express the feeling that 
seemed to sit upon it. ‘Triumph, 
malignity, scorn, veiled under an 
appearance of mirth, would give but 
a faint conception of it. He looked 
at me as if he would read my 
thoughts ; and, with the manner of 
one who has prevailed, took the 
parchment, placed it on the desk, 
and presented me with the pen. I 
took it in silence, and was about to 
subscribe my name without once 
looking at some writing which I 
perceived on it. Suddenly the 
thought came upon me to glance at 
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it. What was my horror on read- 
ing a bond, agreeing, in return for 
personal liberty granted me, to 
make over to him who should deli- 
ver me, all right over my body and 
soul after the period of my death. 
My pen was arrested—lI looked up 
at my strange visitant and said, 
ony 

“| will never sign that bond.” 

“Not sign, my dear sir, not 
sign ! you are not serious, surely,” 

“ Away, fiend,” I cried, starting 
back ; “‘ I know you ; tempt me no 
more; not content with taking 
away my life, you would ruin my 
eternal salvation.” 

“ A mere trifle ; a mere trifle, my 
dear sir.” 

I crushed the parchment which I 
still retained in my hand, and flung 
it to the farthest extremity of my 
dungeon. “To you, an undone 
evil spirit, it may be a trifle ; to me 
it is all—all.” 

He walked to where I had thrown 
the parchment, took it up, and 
smoothing it, came towards me, and, 
in a coaxing tone, said, “I know 
you will do it now.” 

“ Never,” I exclaimed, resolute- 
ly, and turned away. A moment’s 
silence ensued. ‘“ But you shall,” 
said he ; ‘‘ turn and look.” 

I turned. Instead of the rough 
black stone walls of my dungeon, I 
beheld the appearance of a room, 
such as is found in country inns; on 
a low couch lay the figure of Franz 
Waldenburg. His flushed and fe- 
verish cheek told the distress under 
which he had labored. I would 
have sprung forward, but my chains 
kept me back: I screamed in the 
bitterness of my grief. 

“ He yet lives,” said my torment- 
er; “he lives unconscious of your 
fate, and before he rises from that 
couch you will have died the death 
of a felon, if you comply not with 
my desire.” 

A sudden mist seemed to cover 
my eyes, but soon passed away. 
The scene was changed—God of 
mercy ! what did I behold—my own 
Matilda, my beautiful, my betroth- 
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ed. She seemed to kneel in an 
agony of grief. I saw her bosom 
heave as if her heart would have 
burst. The vision moved its hands, 
and I saw the very features of Ma- 
tilda—but oh ! the unutterable ago- 
ny that was pictured upon them 
smote me to the heart. My dun- 
geon—my tormenter—my utter 
helplessness, were forgotten. I rush- 
ed forward, but my chains again ke 
me back. I wrenched at them, but in 
vain. I screamed, till my dungeon 
rung, Matilda, Matilda, I am inno- 
cent. I stretched my hands to- 
wards her. I tore my hair in an 
agony of grief. 

“ Sign, and all are yet yours— 
Franz, wealth, happiness, the pos- 
session of Matilda—in herself worth 
all youcan lose. Refuse, disgrace 
and death—a life of misery to your 
friend—the death of Matilda by a 
broken heart. Sign;” and the 
deepening voice sunk into a fearful 
whisper. 

My brain was on fire. Forget- 
ful of all the consequences, I grasp- 
ed the pen which the tempter held 
out. ‘“ Sign,” again repeated the 
voice, still deepening ; “ sign, and 
all is yours.” 

At that very moment, when I 
was about to seal my eternal perdi- 
tion, Heaven, or my good angel, 
seemed to whisper to my heart, 
“What, resign heaven for a few 
fleeting years of such joy as earth 
can confer!” The good principle 
prevailed. I flung the writing ma- 
terials from me, and exclaimed, “ I 
will not barter my hopes of eternal 
happiness for a few miserable years 
on earth.” 

The arts of the tempter were ex- 
hausted. As I gazed upon his fea- 
tures, they grew into demon black- 
ness, and a scowl of inexpressible 
hatred and disappointment took 
possession of them.” 

“ Fiend, tempter, away!” I 
cried ; ‘ Heaven will guard me 
against thy farther wiles.”’ I flung 
myself on my pallet of straw, and 
mentally prayed té be delivered 
from his power. 
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“Then, fool—wretched fool, I 
leave you to your fate,” said he, in 
a voice whose tones I shall never 
forget. The light disappeared with 
a crackling noise, and I was left in 
solitude and darkness ; yet with a 
more satisfied conscience than if I 
had trod the earth with unfettered 
limbs, but with a heart oppressed 
by a sense of guilt. 

* * * * * 

Each toll of the death-bell went 
to my heart like a dagger, as the 
car on which I was dragged to ex- 
ecution came within sight of the 
scaffold erected in the public mar- 
ket place. Its long melancholy 
railings, andthe fearful apparatus 
of the block and axe, struck a dead- 
ly chilliness to my heart. The 
guards, the populace, the buildings, 
swam before my eyes like indistinct 
and flitting shadows ; nor did I re- 
cover my proper consciousness till 
I found myself on the scaffold, to 
which I had been conducted—the 
block before me, the executioner 
leaning on his axe at my side, and 


the death-hymn, for the welfare of 


the passing spirit, in the act of be- 
ing chanted. They say that men 
can go to death with fortitude and 
calmness. To me this would seem 
to arise from the apathy of despair, 
from the almost congealing of the 
life-blood in the heart, which must 
soon cease to beat. The execu- 
tioner assisted in taking off my 
coat and folding back my collar. I 
shrunk from him with instinctive 
horror as I felt his hands touch my 
neck. I knelt down before the 
block, and clasped my hands in the 
attitude of devotion. I took my 
last look of the earth and sky, and 
then closed my eyes, as I thought, 
forever. I know not if I prayed—I 
know not even if I thought. 

“ Drop your arms when you are 
ready,’ whispered the headsman 
in my ear. 

I remained, perhaps a moment or 
two, in this posture. Suddenly a 
rushing sound as of many waters 
was in my ear. It ceased—again a 
louder sound was heard, and I 





knew it was from the assembled 
multitude. I opened my eyes. A 
distant murmur was heard ; it came 
nearer and nearer. ‘ Innocent, 
innocent !”? was the cry that burst 
on my ear. A thousand throats 
were strained with the cry, ‘ Inno- 
cent, innocent !”’ A wild agitation 
pervaded the multitude, which open- 
ed like a cloven sea. Through the 
yielding mass a horseman lashed 
on his foaming and jaded steed with 
fury. When he reached the foot 
of the scaffold he threw himself has- 
tily from his horse, and in another 
moment stood at my side. I gazed 
on the flushed but weak features of 
Franz Waldenburg! I fell sense- 
less into his outstretched arms. 
* * * x * 

The explanation given by Franz 
of his mysterious disappearing was 
short. On the evening he had 
quarreled with me, when he was 
returning to his lodgings, a person 
ran full against him, and exclaimed, 
“ Mr. Waldenburg, here is a letter 
of importance for you.” Franz 
grasped it and hurried to the near- 
est inn to peruse it. It intimated 
that his presence was required im- 
mediately at home on some most 
important business. The evening 
mail was just setting out, and the 
horn had sounded for its departure. 
At the moment he was not in a 
mood to consider. He flung him- 
self into the vehicle, and by next 
morning was more than twenty 
leagues from Gottingen on his way 
home. From whatever cause it 
may have sprung, at the village 
where he stopped he found himself 
far from well, so mueh so, that he 
was not able to proceed. The vil- 
lage Esculapius, after wisely shak- 
ing his head, under promise of 
making him well in a day or two, 
proceeded to bleed and blister him, 
so as to throw him into a fever, 
which brought him to the brink of 
the grave. For some weeks there 
was a struggle between life and 
death. In this state no information 
could reach either his home or Got- 
tingen. In this period my impri- 
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sonment and trial had taken place. 
When he was getting better, he 
thought it unnecessary to render 
his friends anxious by letting them 
know of his illness. As for sending 
information to Gottingen, he thought 
it would be time enough when he 
returned himself. One morning— 
a day or two before the doctor had 
pronounced him fit to travel—his 
landlord came into his room to ask 
about his health. 

“* You will not have heard of that 
horrid business at Gottingen ?” 

“No,” said Franz, amazed, 
“what is it?” 

“A young gentleman to be exe- 
cuted for the murder of one of his 
fellow-students.” 

Franz eagerly inquired the names. 
The landlord had forgot, but he sent 
for the newspaper in which the ac- 
count was contained. Franz grasp- 
ed the paper, and to his horror read 
an account of my condemnation for 
the murder of himself. ‘To-day, 
too !”’ he cried wildly, as he sprung 
from bed. 

“* A horse, a horse!” he exclaim- 
ed, “for God’s sake—quick, he is 
innocent. I am the person who is 
said to be murdered.” 

The landlord was at first bewil- 
dered, but was soon put right. 
Franz thought not of his distress. 


In a few moments he was flying 
with the speed of lightning towards 
Gottingen; and, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, he was barely in time— 
a few moments later and I would 
have ceased to exist. 

For the little time I remained in 
Gottingen I was the lion of the 
place. I dined with the civic au- 
thorities, an honor scarcely ever 
conferred except on the doctors of 
the university. Invitations shower- 
ed on me from all quarters. Among 
the professors who paid me uncom- 
mon attention, I may name Drs. 
Dunderhead and Puddingkoft—the 
latter of whom was pleased to say, 
that many of his philosophical opin- 
ions regarding the operation of mind 
were illustrated by the facts of my 
case, and (but this was in confi- 
dence) that his private opinions 
on demonology were strongly con- 
firmed.* 

It may be easily believed, that 
when Franz and I returned into 
Upper Saxony, Matilda did not re- 
ceive me less kindly for the dangers 
I had undergone. She has long 
been my wife. Many years have 
elapsed since my escape from death, 
but during that time I have never 
heard of nor seen the old gentleman 
with the rusty-black velvet dress, 
queue, and enormous spectacles. 
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A POET AND PREUX CHEVALIER OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 





ON THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER. 


Rouse, slumbering soul ! thy every sense 
To contemplation wake, and see 

How swiftly life is gliding hence, 

Death stealing on, how silently ! 

How fugitive are pleasure’s dreams, 

By anguish followed fast ! 

How every passing moment seems 

Less lovely than the past! 


And since the scene that meets our eyes 
Fades while we gaze and disappears, 


To count each coming hour, ‘twere wise, 
As our already number’d years. 

Away ! away! the fond deceit 

That Hope shall faithless prove no more, 
For other fate they may not meet 

Than they have met before. 


Our lives are rivers tending still 

To death—the all-engulfing sea. 
The stream majestic, and the rill, 
There mingle, and no more they be. 





* Dr. Puddingkoft was of opinion that the absence of Franz was a device of the old enemy, 
since it was afterwards found that no such information as took him away was ever forwarded 
tohim. He had also pretty strong suspicions that the son of Galen was in league with him, 
to say the least—in which profound and sagacious conclusions he will doubtlessly be followed 
by most of my readers. 
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There meet the noble and the vile, 
And _he a middle sphere who claim’d, 
The wight o’erworn with daily toil, 
The wealthy and the famed. 


This world’s the path to our abode, 

In that which sorrow ne'er may blight ; 
And wise is he who tracts the road 
And guides his steps aright. 

With life our journey we begin, 

Move on at every breath ; 

At sere old age the goal we win, 

And then repose in death. 


Mark, all how valueless and vain 
The objects that engage us here ! 

To grasp them every nerve we strain, 
And lo! they disappear. 

Disastrous chances on them wait, 
Time wasteth them away ; 

Their nature such—their best estate 
But hastens their decay. 


Those famous kings of whom we read, 
Who lived in ages past— 

What dire mishaps, by fate decreed, 
Their brightest schemes o’ercast ! 
Popes, Emperors, and Prelates all, 
The lordliest of their race, 


Asleep, obey the Shepherd's call, 
At death’s command, give place. 


The many mighty of our day, 

Counts, deste, ony illustrious too, 
Say, Death, whence hast thou borne away 
And shrouded from the view ? 

Their deeds of glory and renown 

In camp or council wrought, 

Thou, tyrant, blastest with thy frown, 
And bringest them to naught. 


He too, alas! now owns thy might, 
Don Roderick, the far renown’d— 
The fearless champion of the right, 
The guardian virtue sought and found. 
Of every friendly soul the friend, 

To foes a fearful foe indeed, 

A master courteous and kind, 

A hero in his country’s need. 


How shone his wisdom ’mongst the wise, 
His courtesy amid the gay ! 

How would his glance the base chastise, 
The braggart’s hollowness betray ! 

But why should filial love rehearse 

The glorious deeds that gild his name ? 
Vain is the tribute of my verse,— 

The voice of nations sounds his fame. 





THE SECRET. 


Sue might not give one little sign, 

Too many witnesses were near, 
But well the look I could divine, 

Which chased away each doubt and fear. 
And now with lightsome foot I steal, 

To thy green shade, thou lovely bower: 
Oh! from the prying world conceal 

The raptures of this lonely hour. 


The mingled sounds too faintly come 
To violate this calm retreat, 
Yet midst the distant busy hum, 
I hear the ponderous hammer beat ; 
So man his scanty pittance rends 
From cruel fate with bitter strife, 
But free from bounteous heaven descends 
All that endears, and gladdens life. 


Oh! let the bustling crowd forbear 
To ask how blest true love can be! 
They hate the joy they cannot share, 
Delight the ruin’d hope to see. 
The envious world can never brook 
A bliss its harder fate denies : 
Quick ; ere it cast its withering look, 
Quick must thou seize the transient prize. 


Joy loves to glide, almost unseen, 
fidst silence and the stilly night ; 
But where the traitor’s eye es been, 
She heavenward wings her hasty flight. 
Pour from thy urn, thou gentle spring, 
In broader stream come sweeping by, 
Thy threatening waves around us fling, 
nd guard this holy sanctuary. 





GALT’S LIFE OF BYRON.* 


Tue complaints made of Moore’s 
Life of Byron, as they are referred 
to in the preface of the volume be- 
fore us, may be summed up in two 
objections : first, that it was too pri- 
vate ; and secondly, too favorable. 
The phrase, “ intrusion into private 
life,” appears to us mere cant, as 
applied to a public character. Those 


who come openly forward, to place 
the great stake of their lives on 
opinion, must expect its exercise,— 
and the interior of a great man’s life 
is almost as much general property 
as his external, inasmuch as the one 
influences the other ; and it is un- 
fair to repine, that the curiosity he 
himself has excited, he himself must 





* The National Library, No. I. 


Galt’s Life of Lord Byron. London, 1830. 
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gratify. A poet speaks of feelings, 
sorrows, and experience ; and in 
exact proportion to his popularity 
will be the desire to learn how much 
of these were truly his own. Those 
are the very Canutes of fame, who 
would say to the tide of popular in- 
terest, Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther. As matter for deep re- 
flection, as means of solving the 
great problem of human nature, 
both as warning and as encourage- 
ment, all relating to a man like By- 
ron is public property. Praise has 
its penalty; and neither he nor 
those connected with him have a 
right to claim that domestic privacy, 
from which themselves first and 
voluntarily stept forth. To drag 
those from retirement, which they 
have in no instance voluntarily 
quitted, is as reprehensible as it is 
indelicate ; but a man who courts 
fame, which is built on opinion, 
must expect to be canvassed by the 
tribunal to which he appeals. Se- 
condly, as to Moore’s likeness be- 
ing too favorable : we must say, that 
the conclusions we draw from Galt’s 
account, taken by a stricter hand, 
and in darker colors, have yet left 
on our minds an impression decid- 
edly in Byron’s favor. His child- 
hood was peculiarly unfortunate— 
unfortunate in wanting that whole- 
some restraint which is the great 
principle both in laws and educa- 
tion. At this period, too, was 
doubtless received the impression 
of shame and horror at his personal 
deformity. Mr. Galt mentions that 
the neighbors used to call him “ Mrs. 
Byron’s crookit devil.” He him- 
self records the agony he felt on 
hearing his mother tauntingly al- 
lude to it. Now whether we blame, 
regret, or regard it as of no conse- 
quence, we all must admit, that the 
notice given to children, and in 
which they all delight, is universally 
attracted by their beauty : “ bless 
your pretty face !” is as common a 
phrase in the lower, as “what a 
little angel !”’ is in the upper ranks. 
We have often thought, that a most 
pathetic essay might be written on 


the sorrows of ugly children. A 
child has quick perception, but no 
discrimination,—a faculty only to 
be acquired by the comparisons 
made by experience ; and the idea 
of his defect being repulsive, once 
suggested, this idea would naturally 
be seized on by his susceptible tem- 
per, to accoynt for whatever he 
might encounter of neglect or mor- 
tification ; and on the importance 
and indelibility of childish impres- 
sions no one need enlarge. Of his 
school days we shall quote one 
anecdote, and the heroism of the 
conduct it records may speak for 
itself. 

“ While Lord Byron and Mr. 
Peel were at Harrow together, a 
tyrant a few years older, whose name 
was ** ****, claimed a right to 
fag little Peel, which claim (whether 
rightly or wrongly, I know not) 
Peel resisted. His resistance, 
however, was in vain: * * **** 
not only subdued him, but deter- 
mined to punish the refractory slave ; 
and proceeded forthwith to put this 
determination in practice by inflict- 
ing a kind of bastinado on the inner 
fleshy side of the boy’s arm, which 
during the operation, was twisted 
round with some degree of techni- 
cal skill, to render the pain more 
acute. While the stripes were suc- 
ceeding each other, and poor Peel 
writhing under them, Byron saw and 
felt for the misery of his friend, and 
although he knew that he was not 
strong enough to fight * * * * ** 
with any hope of success, and that 
it was dangerous even to approach 
him, he advanced to the scene of 
action, and with a blush of rage, 
tears in his eyes, and a voice trem- 
bling between terror and indigna- 
tion, asked very humbly if * * * * * * 
‘would be pleased to tell him how 
many stripes he meant to inflict ?” 
‘Why,’ returned the executioner, 
‘you little rascal, what is that to 
you?’ ‘ Because, if you please,’ 
said Byron, holding out his arm, ‘I 
would take half.’ ” 

His marriage was the rock on 
which his whole after-life wrecked : 
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to use Lockhart’s expressive words, 
—‘‘ If there be one curse which 
comes to earth direct as the crow 
flies, with all the steam of hell hot 
about it, it is an ill-assorted mar- 
riage.” It seems to us a most 
affected delicacy, which in such a 
case would abstain from seeking 
grounds whereon to form an opinon, 
or expressing it when formed. Lord 
Byron was all his life before the 
public eye ; and those who shared 
his celebrity, must share it whether 
as matter of vanity or annoyance. 
We think there is no sort of reproach 
to be thrown on Lady Byron’s actual 
conduct ; but the explanation of the 
whole is, that she had no love for 
her husband,—none of that kindly 
and feminine affection which makes 
all the excellence it finds, and soft- 
ens away the very faults it disco- 
vers. ‘The fact that, on such slight 
grounds as those of late, she has not 
hesitated to throw the most odious 
imputations on the dead, shows at 
least how little of attachment or for- 
giveness enters into a temper whose 
seeming at least is cold and unfor- 
giving. Mutual indulgence is the 
only safety of domestic content : 
such a wife might be perfectly irre- 
proachable ; but there are few men 
who would not be tempted to ex- 
claim, Thank Heaven she is not 
mine! Beyond the chilling vanity 
of conquest, she seems to have nei- 
ther appreciated nor admired his 
genius, and certainly had no love 
for himself: but the last summing 


up of conclusions is in the words of 


his servant Fletcher, ‘that her la- 
dyship was the only woman who 
could not manage him.” 

We have marked for quotation a 
series of miscellaneous extracts, as 
specimens of the spirit of the work, 
to which we now proceed. 

His Mother’s Death.—** Notwith- 
standing her violent temper and 
other unseemly conduct, her affec- 
tion for him had been so fond and 
dear, that he undoubtedly returned 
it with unaffected sincerity ; and 
from many casual and incidental 
expressions which I have heard him 


employ concerning her, I am _ per- 
suaded that his filial love was not at 
any time even of an ordinary kind. 
During her life he might feel uneasy 
respecting her, apprehensive on ac- 
count of her ungovernable passions 
and indiscretions ; but the manner 
in which he lamented her death 
clearly proves that the integrity of 
his affection had never been im- 
paired. On the night after his ar- 
rival at the Abbey, the waiting- 
woman of Mrs. Byron, in passing 
the door of the room where the 
corpse lay, heard the sound of some 
one sighing heavily within, and on 
entering found his lordship sitting in 
the dark beside the bed. She re- 
monstrated with him for so giving 
way to grief; when he burst into 
tears, and exclaimed, ‘I had but 
one friend in the world, and she is 
gone.’ Of the fervency of his sor- 
row I do therefore think there can 
be no doubt; the very endeavor 
which he made to conceal it by in- 
difference was a proof of its depth 
and anguish, though he hazarded 
the strictures of the world by the 
indecorum of his conduct on the 
occasion of the funeral. Having 
declined to follow the remains him- 
self, he stood looking from the hall- 
door at the procession, till the whole 
had moved away ; and then, turning 
to one of the servants, the only per- 
son left, he desired him to fetch the 
sparring gloves, and proceeded with 
him to his usual exercise. But the 
scene was impressive, and spoke 
eloquently of a grieved heart ;—he 
sparred in silence all the time, and 
the servant thought that he hit hard- 
er than was his habit: at last he 
suddenly flung away the gloves, 
and retired to his own room.” 

Speaking of his peculiar tempera- 
ment, Mr. Galt observes : 

“Lord Byron possessed that sort 
of irrepressible predilections—was 
so much the agent of impulses, that 
he could not keep long in unison 
with the world, or in harmony with 
his friends. Without malice, or the 
instigation of any ill spirit, he was 
continually provoking malignity and 
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revenge. His verses on the Prin- 
cess Charlotte weeping, and his 
other merciless satire on her father, 
begot him no friends, and armed 
the hatred of his enemies. There 
was, indeed, something like ingra- 
titude in the attack on the regent— 
for his royal highness had been par- 
ticularly civil ; had intimated a wish 
to have him introduced to him ; and 
Byron, fond of the distinction, spoke 
of it with a sense of gratification. 
These instances, as well as others, 
of gratuitous spleen, only justified 
the misrepresentations which had 
been insinuated against himself ; 
and what was humor in his nature, 
was ascribed to vice in his princi- 
ples. Before the year was at an 
end, his popularity was evidently 
beginning to wane : of this he was 
conscious himself, and braved the 
frequent attacks on hischaracter and 
genius with an affectation of indif- 
ference, under which those who had 
at all observed the singular asso- 
ciations of his recollections and 
ideas, must have discerned the symp- 
toms of a strange disease. He was 
tainted with an Herodian malady of 
the mind ; his thoughts were often 
hateful to himself ; but there was an 
ecstacy in the conception, as if de- 
light could be mingled with horror. 
I think, however, he struggled to 
master the fatality, and that his re- 
solution to marry was dictated by 
an honorable desire to give hostages 
to society against the wild wilful- 
ness of his imagination.” 

His Grecian expedition :— 

“Had Lord Byron never been in 
Greece, he was undoubtedly one of 
those men whom the resurrection of 
her spirit was likeliest to interest ; 
but he was not also one fitted to do 
her cause much service. His in- 
nate indolence, his sedentary habits, 
and that all-engrossing considera- 
tion for himself, which in every 
situation marred his best impulses, 
were shackles upon the practice of 
the stern bravery in himself which 
he has so well expressed in his 
works. It was expected when he 
sailed for Greece—nor was the ex- 


pectation unreasonable with those 
who believe imagination and passion 
to be of the same element—that the 
enthusiasm which flamed so highly 
in his verse was the spirit of action, 
and would prompt him to undertake 
some great enterprise. But he was 
only an artist ; he could describe 
bold adventures and represent high 
feeling, as other gifted individuals 
give eloquence to canvass, and ac- 
tivity to marble ; but he did not 
possess the wisdom necessary for 
the instruction of councils. I do, 
therefore, venture to say, that in 
embarking for Greece he was not 
entirely influenced by such exoteri- 
cal motives as the love of glory or 
the aspirations of heroism. His 
laurels had for some time ceased to 
flourish,—the sear and yellow, the 
mildew and decay, had fallen upon 
them; and he was aware that the 
bright round of his fame was ovaling 
from the full, and showing the dim 
rough edge of waning.” 

On his religion :— 

** Lord Byron had but loose feel- 
ings in religion—scarcely any. His 
sensibility and a slight constitutional 
leaning towards superstition and 
omens, showed that the sense of de- 
votion was, however, alive and 
awake within him ; but with him re- 
ligion was a sentiment, and the con- 
victions of the understanding had 
nothing whatever to do with his 
creed. That he was deeply embued 
with the essence of natural piety— 
that he often felt the power and be- 
ing of a God thrilling in all his 
frame and glowing in his bosom—I 
declare my thorough persuasion ; 
and that he believed in some of the 
tenets and in the philosophy of 
Christianity, as they influence the 
spirit and conduct of men, I am as 
little disposed to doubt ; especially 
if those portions of his works which 
only tend towards the subject, and 
which bear the impression of fervor 
and earnestness, may be admitted 
as evidence. But he was not a 


member of any particular church, 
and, without a reconstruction of his 
mind and temperament, I venture to 
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say he could not have become such ; 
not in consequence, as too many 
have represented, of any predilec- 
tion, either of feeling or principle, 
against Christianity—but entirely 
owing to an organic peculiarity of 
mind. He reasoned on every topic 
by instinct, rather than by induction 
or any progress of logic ; and could 
never be so convinced of the truth 
or falsehood of an abstract proposi- 
tion, as to feel it affect the current 
of his actions. He may have as- 
sented to arguments, without being 
sensible of their truth; merely be- 
cause they were not objectionable 
to his feelings at the time. And, in 
the same manner, he may have dis- 
puted even fair inferences, from ad- 
mitted premises, if the state of his 
feelings happened to be indisposed 
to the subject. I am persuaded, 
nevertheless, that to class him 
among absolute infidels were to do 
injustice to his memory, and that he 
has suffered uncharitably in the 
opinion of ‘the rigidly righteous,’ 
who, because he had not attached 
himself to any particular sect or 
congregation, assumed that he was 
an adversary to religion. Toclaim 
for him any credit as a pious man, 
would be absurd ; but to suppose he 
had not as deep an interest as other 
men ‘in his soul’s health’ and wel- 
fare, was to impute to him a nature 
which cannot exist. Being altoge- 
ther a creature of impulses, he cer- 
tainly could not be ever employed 
in doxologies, or engaged in the 
logomachy of churchmen ; but he 
had the sentiment which at a tamer 
age might have made him more ec- 
clesiastical. There was as much 
truth as joke in the expression, 
when he wrote, 


*I am myself a moderate Presbyterian.’ ”” 


We should do scant justice to 
Mr. Galt were we not to quote a 
few passages more especially his 
own. Each of the ensuing little 
extracts has struck us as possessing 
either some original thought or 
some beauty of expression. 

“A few traces of terraces may 


yet be discovered—here and there 
the chump of a column, and niches 
for receiving votive offerings, are 
numerous among the cliffs ; but it is 
a lone and dismal place: Desola- 
tion sits with Silence, and Ruin 
there is so decayed as to be almost 
Oblivion. ° . ° * 

“ The genii that preside over fa- 
mous places have less influence on 
the imagination than on the memo- 
ry. The pleasures enjoyed on the 
spot spring from the reminiscences 
of reading ; and the subsequent en- 
joyment derived from having visited 
celebrated scenes, comes again from 
the remembrance of objects seen 
there, and the associations connect- 
ed with them. ° ss . 

“| passed through the ruins of a 
considerable Turkish town, contain- 
ing four or five mosques, one of 
them a handsome building still en- 
tire. About twenty houses or so 
might be described as tenantable, 
but only a place of sepulchres could 
be more awful. It had been depo- 
pulated by the plague—all was si- 
lent, and the streets were matted 
with thick grass. In passing through 
an open space, which reminded me 
of a market-place, I heard the 
cuckoo with an indescribable sensa- 
tion of pleasure mingled with so- 
lemnity. The sudden presence of 
a raven at a bridal banquet could 
scarcely have been a greater phan- 
tasma. 5 * vi ° 

** What a strange thing is glory ! 
Three hundred years ago, all Chris- 
tendom rang with the battle of Le- 
panto, and yet it is already probable 
that it will only be interesting to 
posterity as an incident in the life of 
one of the private soldiers engaged 
in it. This is certainly no very 
mournful reflection to one who is of 
opinion that there is no permanent 
fame but that which is obtained by 
adding to the comforts and plea- 
sures of mankind. Military trans- 
actions, after their immediate effects 
cease to be felt, are little productive 
of such a result. Not that I value 


military virtues the less by being of 
this opinion ; on the contrary, 1 am 
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the more convinced of their excel- 


lence. Burke has unguardedly 
said, that vice loses half its maligni- 
ty by losing its grossness ; but pub- 
lic virtue ceases to be useful when 
it sickens at the calamities of neces- 
sary war. The moment that na- 
tions become confident of security, 
they give way to corruption. The 
evils and dangers of war seem as 
requisite for the preservation of 
public morals as the laws them- 
selves ; at least it is the melancholy 
moral of history, that when nations 
resolve to be peaceful with respect 
to their neighbors, they begin to be 
vicious with respect to themselves. 
* * * #* * 

“Tt is singular, and I am not 
aware that it has been before no- 
ticed, that, with all his tender and 
impassioned apostrophes to beauty 
and love, Byron has in no instance, 
not even in the freest passages of 
Don Juan, associated either the one 
or the other with sensual images. 
The extravagance of Shakspeare’s 
Juliet, when she speaks of Romeo 
being cut after death into stars, that 
all the world may be in love with 
night, is flame and ecstacy compar- 
ed to the icy metaphysical glitter of 
Byron’s amorous allusions. The 
verses beginning with 

* She walks in beauty like the light 

Of eastern climes and starry skies,’ 
is a perfect example of what I have 
conceived of his bodiless admiration 
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of beauty and objectless enthusiasm 
of love. The sentiment itself is un- 
questionably in the highest mood of 
the intellectual sense of beauty ; the 
simile is, however, anything but 
such an image as the beauty of wo- 
man would suggest. It is only the 
remembrance of some impression or 
imagination of the loveliness of a 
twilight applied to an object that 
awakened the same abstract general 
idea of beauty. The fancy which 
could conceive in its passion the 
charms of a female to be like the 
glow of the evening, or the general 
effect of the midnight stars, must 
have been enamored of some beau- 
tiful abstraction, rather than aught 
of flesh and blood. Poets and lov- 
ers have compared the complexion 
of their mistresses to the hues of 
the morning or of the evening, and 
their eyes to the dew-drops and the 
stars ; but it has no place in the 
feelings of man to think of female 
charms in the sense of admiration 
which the beauties of the morning 
or the evening awaken. It is to 
make the simile the principal.” 

We recommend this volume to 
those who desire information, as 
well as to those who require amuse- 
ment. It appears to us as impartial 
a judgment as it is possible for one 
man to form of another ; and asa 
composition, must elevate the al- 
a high literary character of Mr. 

alt. 





LITERARY BEAUTIES 


Tue declarations of Scripture in- 
spire the most exalted sensations we 
are capable of, and fill the soul with 
leasing wonder and astonishment. 
e need only examine them as they 
present to us the Supreme Being, 
in order to be convinced of this. 
Are we terrified at the giant strides 
of Homer’s Neptune, “under which 
the mountains trembled ; ” or at the 
nod of his Jupiter, ‘‘ by which the 
whole heavens were shaken?” 


With what superior awe and dignity 
does Jehovah rise upon us, either 
17 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 3d serics. 


OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


when first introduced to us in the 
wonderful works of creation, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Let there be light and there 
was light ; ” or when he bowed the 
heavens and came down to Mount 
Sinai, ‘and it quaked greatly, and 
the smoke thereof ascended as the 
smoke of a furnace!” Pindar’s 
Jove “sits enthroned on clouds ;” 
but does he “make his pavilion 
round about him with dark waters, 
and thick clouds of the sky?” Is 
he “clothed with light as with a 
garment?” Hath “he stretched 














out the heavens as a curtain, and 
laid the beams of his chambers in 
the waters?” It is not easy to 
collect and enumerate all the grand 
representations of God in Scripture. 
« He is the high and lofty one that 
inhabiteth eternity,” in whose sight 
a ‘‘thousand years are but as yes- 
terday ;” so pure and holy, that 
“the very heavens are unclean be- 
fore him ;”” so powerful, that “he 
killeth and maketh alive ; ” of such 
omniscience, that he ‘“ knoweth the 
thoughts of man afar off ;” and of 
such mercy and goodness, that “ he 
waiteth to be gracious and to for- 
give.” In this presence as it were 
of the true and living God, how 
does the whole system of Pagan 
superstition melt away as mist be- 
fore the morning sun ! These descrip- 
tions of him as far transcend the 
descriptions of Jupiter and Olym- 
pus, which the poets give’us, as the 
thunder and lightning of the hea- 
vens do the rattling and flashes of 
Salmoneus. 
* * * * = 

But with what a superior dignity 
and simple grandeur is the diction 
of the evangelical Prophet fraught ! 
In what a rich garment, how thickly 
crowded with bright images, tropes, 


and figures, are his truly sublime 
and vigorous ideas habited! s- 
chylus is no longer bold and daring 
in his expressions, when compared 
with Isaiah, who rolls them on in 
rapid and continued succession, 
whilst the other at intervals only 
breaks forth into them: and what 
are they in the Grecian, but faint 
and sickly glimmerings of light, that 
cast a transient gleam over the sky, 
before the sun arises upon the 
morn? But the Jewish writer, like 
the noon-day sun, shines forth in 
full brightness and splendor ; nor 
need we look further than to the 
difference of their subjects, in order 
to see the reason why that fire of 
imagination, which has subjected 
the tragedian to some censure, blazes 
out in the prophet with so general 
applause and approbation : it is be- 
cause the sense of the one seems 
often overstrained, and will not bear 
the image applied ; whereas so great 
and glorious is the matter of the 
other, that to treat it in a less ex- 
alted manner would be to disgrace 
it,—and the only danger was, lest 
throughout the whole range of dic- 
tion no words could be found strong 
enough to convey an adequate 
sense of his conceptions. 





REMINISCENCES. 


WE select the following anecdotical 
reminiscences from ‘ Bernard’s 
Retrospections of the Stage,’’ just 
published in London. 

“In 1778,” says Mr. Bernard, 
“JT became acquainted with the 
celebrated Dr. Jackson, and com- 
menced an early and lasting inti- 
macy with that ‘son of song,’ 
Charles Incledon; an_ intimacy 
continued in England twenty, and 
renewed in America forty years 
afterwards. Incledon was at this 
time a thin, lanky youth, giving 
some promise of his future powers, 
but more noted for a disposition like 
that of a Newfoundland dog—com- 
pounded of courage, gratefulness, 
and love of the water. All the sto- 


ries in circulation respecting him 
were illustrative of one or the other 
of these qualities, The best known 
features of his early life, I believe, 
are his rumpus at school, and de- 
parture to sea ; over which I will- 
ingly pass, to record a circumstance 
more in honor of his character, and 
neither well known nor insignificant. 
Some aquatic sportsman of Exeter 
had offered a considerable sum to 
any man who would swim down the 
river a certain distance, to a boat 
moored, with a rope round his mid- 
dle, and bring back to his starting- 
point another. Several had at- 
tempted this feat, and failed. Young 
Incledon accomplished it ; but this 
was not his ground of glory: he 
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took the entire amount of his reward 
to a poor widow in the city, who 
had occasionally been kind to him, 
and was now fallen into distress. 
When Dr. Jackson heard of the 
circumstance, he was naturally 
alarmed lest his pupil should have 
contracted a cold which might in- 
jure his voice ; but when Incledon 
explained the manner in which he 
had appropriated the money, the 
benevolent man was immediately 
subdued, and dismissed him with 
these words—‘ Well, Charles, I’m 
not angry at what you’ve done ; for 
if your lungs should be affected, 
your heart’s in good order.’ The 
companion of Incledon, as all the 
world knows, was Davy the com- 
poser. Davy, it appears, was an 
orphan child, left to the care of a 
poor relative, a weaver, at Credi- 
ton. This man was a humble mu- 
sician, teaching the science of 
psalmody to the village, and play- 
ing the bas-viol at church. He had 
an old spinet in his house, (the gift 
of a wealthier relative,) upon which 
he used to practise his tunes. Young 
Davy was always by his side on 
such occasions, and whenever he 
went away would mount his stool, 
and strike the instrument, in the 
endeavor to distinguish the notes. 
This amusement, however, not be- 
nefiting the spinet, it was locked 
up ; and the young musician, thus 
thrown upon his own resources, in- 
vented an instrument. He was at 
this time about six or seven. Next 
door to the weaver’s was a black- 
smith’s shop, into which young Da- 
vy was continually running to watch 
the operations of the modern Cy- 
clopides, He was thus enanled, 
unperceived and unsuspected, to 
convey away at different periods a 
number of horse-shoes, which he 
secreted in the unoccupied garret 
of the weaver’s dwelling. Then 
procuring a piece of wire (from the 
same magazine), he attached it to 
two cross-beams, and on this sus- 
pended the shoes, assigning each its 
place in succession, and graduating 
a correct scale by the strength of 


his ear. He then obtained two 
sticks to strike them with, in, imita- 
tion of the hand-bells which he had 
no doubt seen, as they were very 
revalent in that part of England. 
engrossed did he become in this 
new employment, that he not only 
gave up all his customary sports, 
but neglected his lessons and the 
family errands. He had sagacity 
enough, however, to keep the cause 
a secret, and fortune assisted him, 
till one day the weaver’s wife going 
up stairs to search among the lum- 
ber that the upper room contained, 
heard musical sounds, and stopping 
to listen, distinguished the outline 
of a psalm tune. However extra- 
ordinary the diversion, she could 
only attribute it to the presence of 
the devil, and her fright had nearly 
the effect of on mga her to the 
bottom of the stairs. er husband 
was at home, and to him she de- 
scended and made known this mys- 
terious circumstance. He had less 
superstition than herself, and as- 
cended the stairs more boldly. The 
same sounds were audible, and 
peeping up, he perceived the young 
musician perched on a rickety, bro- 
ken-backed chair, with his legs 
tucked under him, and his tiny 
hands thumping the horse-shoes, in 
the endeavor to form the same tunes 
he had heard his relative play. The 
weaver was too pleased and asto- 
nished at this discovery either to 
chide or disturb him, but retired 
with his wife, and, after some cogi- 
tation, determined to go over to 
Exeter and tell Doctor Jackson his 
boy’s story, presuming that if he 
had abilities for music, that would 
be a better business for him than 
weaving, and knowing the doctor’s 
character to be as eminent for gene- 
rosity as musical coos a 
following day was accordingly de- 
ied os the walk. The deca 
heard his narrative with mingled 
pleasure and surprise, and agreed 
to ride over to Crediton and witness 
the phenomenon. He did so, and 
was introduced by the weaver to his 
house and stair-case, where the 
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same sight presented itself as on a 
former occasion. The youngster 
was seated on his chair, thumping 
his horse-shoes, and distinguishing 
their sounds. The doctor could not 
control his transports, but sprang 
up into the garret, seized little Da- 
vy in his arms, and exclaimed— 
This boy is mine!’ My reader 
can imagine the scene that ensued. 
This was good fortune, far above 
the poor people’s expectations. 
Young Davy was then taken home 
to Exeter, and regularly appren- 
ticed to his patron. His subsequent 
career is well known. * * 

“ Jemmy Whitely, an eccentric 
manager of a traveling corps, was 
not particular, in poor communities, 
whether he received the public su 
port in money or in ‘ kind.’ He 
would take meat, fowl, vegetables, 
&c., value them by scales, and pass 
in the owner and friends for as ma- 
ny admissions as they amounted to. 
Thus his treasury very often, on a 
Saturday, resembled a_butcher’s 
warehouse rather than a banker’s. 
At a village on the coast, the inha- 
bitants brought him nothing but 
fish ; but as the company could not 
subsist without its concomitants of 
bread, potatoes, &c., a general ap- 
peal was made to his stomach and 
sympathies, and some alteration in 
the terms of admission required. 
Jemmy accordingly, after admitting 
nineteen persons one evening for a 
shad a-piece, stopped the twentieth, 
and said—‘ I beg your pardon, my 
darling—I am extramely sorry to 
refuse you ; but if we ate any more 
fish, by the powers ! we shall all be 
turned into mermaids!’ * * 

** Quin was distinguished for his 
attachment to the society of fe- 
males ; though the accounts which 
have been handed down of his rug- 
ged habits and propensities, may 
have led the reader to the contrary 
supposition. There was _ infinite 
delicacy in the following :—Being 
asked by a lady why it was, as re- 

rted, that there were more women 
in the world than men, he replied— 
‘It is in conformity with the ar- 
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rangements of nature, madam: we 
always see more of heaven than 
earth !’” 

The latter portion of the first 
volume is dedicated to a dramatic 
trip to Ireland, and is full of cha- 
racteristic traits ; but we can only 
introduce one or two of the Hiber- 
nian characteristics. 

At Mallow: “On returning to 
the inn, we were struck for the first 
time with the sign, which was a red, 
round-faced Hibernian, grasping a 
punchbowl, and saying these words, 
‘Pay to-day, and trust to——’ 
As this seemed to involve rather an 
important contradiction to us who 
were travellers, we required an ex- 
planation of the landlord (a bald- 
headed, bandy-legged little fellow, 
with a mouth which, when unclosed, 
explained the clown’s idea of an 
open countenance), and were in- 
formed, that when his old sign of 
the ‘Man and Punchbowl’ was 
worn out, Mr. Mic M‘Cormick, a 
friend of his, had agreed to paint 
him a new one ; but he being desi- 
rous that the latter should contain 
some motto or general rule of his 
establishment, as a guide to the tra- 
veller who gazed on it, agreed with 
Mr. Mic M‘Cormick that the words 
‘Pay to-day and trust to-morrow’ 
should be inserted ; the artist to be 

aid at the rate of twopence a word. 
hen the sign was completed, Mr. 
M‘Cormick had brought it home, 
but with the deficiencyrof the word 
‘morrow,’ as above, which was ow- 
ing toa want of room. The worthy 
host was not then, it appeared, so 
much concerned at this alteration, 
or rather destruction of his mean- 
ing, as about the settlement of the 
question whether ‘ to-morrow’ was 
to be considered one or two words 
—upon that fact depending the 
number of twopences he was to pay. 
After some argument between them- 
selves, an umpire was called in, 
who deciding that ‘ to-morrow ’ was 
but one word, the painter was de- 
ducted twopence, and the sign was 
put up.” 
Trish Traveling. —“ The first day 




















Trish Traveling—The Doctor and the Play-Actor. 


of our journey passed over without 
much event ; but we derived sufli- 
cient amusement from the pecu- 
liarities of the carman, a mop-head- 
ed, lark-limbed beauty, whose 
clothes were so ragged, that as he 
strode along, with his coat, shirt, 
and breeches, fluttering behind him, 
he put us in mind of a persevering 
ship making its way against a head- 
wind. This gentleman never whip- 
ped his horses when they were low- 
spirited and lazy, but reasoned with 
them, as though they had been a 
pair of the Houynhmns, mentioned 
by Gulliver, or intelligent Christian 
beings. ‘ Arrah, Barney,’ he’d say 
to the leader, ‘arn’t you a pretty 
spalpeen to suffer your own brother 
Teddy to lug the car up the hill by 
himself ? Haven't I set you before 
him as an example ? Gass you 
any heart to forget a friend bekase 
you don’t see him? Oh! bad luck 
to your faalings! Arrah, Teddy 
(to the other), don’t you see, my 
darling, what Barney is at? he 
wants to rin away from you, and 
get to the little shebeen-house half 
a mile off, and ate up all your corn 
before you come. wey hurry, 
my darling, or divil the mouthful 
will he lave you!’ Strange as it 
may seem, these addresses produced 
the desired effect ; and Barney and 
Teddy, as shaggy as a pair of lions, 
would pluck up courage, and pull 
along like a couple of camels. Ob- 
serving that one of them was lame, 
we noticed it to their owner, as an 
infringement of our contract. ‘ Lame! 
your honor,’ he replied ; ‘no sich 
thing—the boy’s quite parfect; only, 
you see, it’s a way he has of resting 
one leg till the other three are 
tired.’ ° ° * ° 

“ Isaac, or Iky Sparks as he was 
commonly termed, lodged for a 
time in a house with a Scotch doc- 
tor, who amused his leisure hours 
by learning to play the fiddle, 
These gentlemen, it must be re- 
marked, were not upon the most 
amicable terms; the Scotchman 
turning up his nose at Sparks as a 
‘ vogabond plee-actor ;’ and the lat- 
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ter retorting by calling him a ‘legal 
vampire,’ since he lived by the 
death of other people. The doctor 
made it an invariable rule to rise at 
daylight to practise, about which 
time the convivial Mr. Sparks was 
getting into his first nap. As their 
rooms were adjoining, it was a ne- 
cessary result that Sparks lost his 
sleep ; and it soon became another, 
that he should lie awake to meditate 
revenge. He did not like to leave 
the house (perhaps he could not) ; 
but he resolved, if possible, to expel 
this fiddling Macbeth ‘ who murder- 
ed sleep’ and was instrumental to 
his annoyance. One morning, he 
heard Mr. M‘Intosh the doctor de- 
sire Judy the servant, who waited 
on both of them, to go out and buy 
him a pennyworth of rosin for his 
‘feedle ;’ and as she passed his 
door, he called her in and inquired 
her errand. ‘Sure I’m going to 
get some ros’n, Mr. Sparks, for Mr. 
M‘Intosh’s fiddle.’ ‘ Ros’n, ros’n, 
you crachur!’ said Sparks; ‘ and 
isn’t ros’n you are going to ax for, 
Judy, arrant nonsense?’ ‘ Arrah, 
Mr. Sparks!’ ‘ Ros’n’s Latin, my 
jewel : the shopkeeper won’t under- 
stand you!’ ‘Latin! och sure, 
Mr. Sparks, I know nauthing of 
Latin ; will your honor tell me what 
am I to ax for?’ ‘Say you want a 
piece of stick-brimstone, darling ; 
that’s English to spake, and good 
Irish in the bargain.’ The girl 
complied with his direction, pro- 
cured the brimstone, and returning 
to Mr. M‘Intosh, presented it to 
him. ‘ Youdom !? exclaimed 
the Scotchman, ‘ what hae ye broot 
me ?—what do ye ca’ this ?’ ‘ Brim- 
stone, sirr!’ ‘ Breemstun! did I 
na send ye for roosin?’ ‘ Plase 
your honor, and so you did; but 
Mr. Sparks tould me that brimstone 
was the raal thing to ax for.’ Foam- 
ing with rage, away flew the doctor 
into Isaac’s room (who was listen- 
ing to the result), and demanded of 
him how he dared to interfere with 
another person’s affairs, and alter 
his commands to the servant ? 


‘Why, Mr. M‘Intosh,’ said Isaac, 
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very coolly, ‘what did you send 
for?’ ‘ Roosin, sir—roosin for my 
feedle, and be domm’d to ye.’ 
‘Well,’ replied Sparks, ‘I always 
thought brimstone was rosin for a 
Scotch fiddle !’ * * 

“ At the Castle Inn in Sligo we 
os up; and the landlord, having 

en formerly an actor, paid us 
great attention. His house con- 
tained the Sligo assembly-room, the 
wainscot of which I observed to be 
perforated in numerous places with 
bullet-holes, under which were writ- 
ten different names. I naturally 
requested an explanation ; and my 


host informed me, that this room 
being the ‘ largest and natest in the 
town,’ whenever its gentlemen fell 
out, here they took occasion to fall 
in, and settle their differences in a 
gentlemanly way. I need not point 
out the advantages of such a place 
for such a purpose over the open 
field, both as respected its retire- 
ment and security, and the means it 
afforded the parties of recording 
their claims to honor. I would 
merely assure my reader hereby, 
that the old joke of ‘ pistols and cof- 
fee for two’ originated in a very 
serious truth.” 





CUI BONO? 


Wauat is Hope? a smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet ; 

*Tis not here, still yonder, yonder ; 
Never urchin found it yet. 


What is Life ? a thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore ;— 


Gay we sail ; it melts beneath us ; 
Ye are sunk, and seen no more. 


What is Man? a foolish baby, 
Fighting fierce for hollow nuts; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing— 
One smail grave is what he geta. 





MY NATIVE LAND. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER, 


Where is the poet's native land ? 
Where noble streams of genius flow, 
Where lovely wreaths for beauty blow, 
Where manly hearts with passion glow 
For all that’s holy, fair, and grand :— 
Tere is my native land. 


How named the poet's native land ? 

Now, all her noble spirit broke, 

She pines beneath a Rola yoke ; 

Once she was named LAND OF THE OAK, 
THE LAND OF FREEDOM—GERMAN LAND :— 
So named my native land. 


Why weeps the poet's native land ? 
That tothe tyrent’s stern decree 
Her princes bow the suppliant knee, 
And none proclaim their country free, 
Or dare to join her patriot band :— 
Tis weeps my native land. 


Whom calls the poet's native land? 
She calls on powers that slight her prayer, 
With thunder-words of dark despair 
For freedom—for a Saviour's care, 

For the avenger's righteous hand :— 

Tuts calls my native land. 


What would the poet's native land ? 
She would beat down the usurping race, 
The blood-hound from her border chase, 
Her free-born sons with freedom grace, 

Or free the buried in the sand ;— 

Tuts would my native land. 


And hopes the poet's native land ? 

She hopes, for sacred justice’ sake, 

She hopes her sons will yet awake, 

She hopes, that God her chains will break, 
To see outstretch’d the avenging hand :— 
Tuis hopes my native land. 





FABLES. 


I. 
“What isthe use of thee, thou 
narled sapling?” said a young 


arch-tree to a young oak ; “ I grow 
three feet in a year, thou scarcely 
as many inches ; I am straight and 


taper as a reed, thou straggling and 
twisted as a loosened withe.”’ “And 
thy duration,” answered the oak, 
“is some third part of man’s life ; 
and I am appointed to flourish for a 
thousand years. Thou art felled 
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and sawed into paling, where thou 
rottest and art burned after a single 
summer : of me are fashioned bat- 
tle-ships, and I carry mariners and 
heroes into unknown seas.” 


The richer a nature, the harder 
and slower is its development. Two 
boys were once of a class in the 
Edinburgh grammar-school : John 
ever trim, precise, and dux ; Walter 
ever slovenly, confused, and dolt. 
In due time, John became Baillie 
John of Hunter-square ; and Wal- 
ter became Sir Walter Scott of the 
Universe. 


The quickest and completest of 
all vegetables, is the—cabbage. 


II. 

“ It is I that support this house- 
hold,” said a hen one day to her- 
self; ‘‘ the master cannot breakfast 
without an egg, for he is —— 
al and would die ; and it is I that lay 
it. And here is this ugly poodle, 


doing nothing earthly, and gets 
thrice the victuals I do, and is ca- 
ressed all day! By the cock of 
Minerva, they shall give me a dou- 
ble portion of oats, or they have 
eaten their last egg!” But much 
as she cackled and creaked, the 
scullion would not give her an extra 
grain. Whereupon, in dudgeon, 
she hid her next egg in the dung- 
hill, and did nothing but cackle and 
creak all day. The scullion suffer- 
ed her for a week, then (by order) 
wrung her neck, and purchased 
other eggs—at sixpence the dozen, 


Man! why frettest and whinest 
thou? This blockhead is happier 
than thou, and still a blockhead ? 
Ah, sure enough, thy wages are too 
low! Wilt thou strike work with 
Providence, then, and force Him to 
an “alternative?” Believe it, He 
will do without thee : il n’y a point 
@Vhomme necessatre. 








THE DISASTERS OF JAN NADELTREIBER, 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 


Tuere are a multitude of places on 
this wide globe that were never 
heard of since the day of creation ; 
and that never would become known 
to a soul beyond their own ten 
miles of circumference, except to 
those universal discoverers, the tax 
gatherers,—were it not for some 
spark of genius which suddenly kin- 
dies there, and carries their fame 
through all countries and all gene- 
rations. This has been the case 
many times, and will be the case 
again. We are destined to hear 
the sound of names that our fathers 
never dreamt of; and there are 
other spots now basking in God’s 
blessed sunshine, of which the 
world knows and cares nothing, 
that shall, to our children, become 
places of worship and pilgrimage. 
Something of this sort of glory 
was cast upon the little town of 
Rapps, in Bohemia, by the hero 
whose name stands conspicuously 
at the head of this story ; and whose 


leasant adventures I flatter myself 
am destined still further to diffuse. 
Jan Nadeltreiber was the son of old 
Strauss Nadeltreiber, who had, as 
well as his ancestors before him, 
for six generations, practised, in the 
same little place, the most gentle- 
manly of all professions—that of a 
tailor, seeing that it was, before all 
others, used and sanctioned by our 
father Adam. 
Now Jan was, from his boyhood, 
a remarkable person. His father 
had known his share of trouble ; 
and, having two sons, both older 
than Jan, naturally looked, in his 
old age, to reap some comfort and 
assistance from their united labors ; 
but they had successively fled from 
the shop-board. One had gone for 
a soldier, and was shot ; the other 
had learned the craft of a weaver 
but, being too fond of his pot, had 
broken his neck*by falling into a 
quarry as he returned home one 
night from a carousal. Jan was 
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left the sole staff for the old man to 
lean upon, and truly a worthy son 
he proved himself. He was as 
gentle as a dove, and as tender as 
a lamb. A cross word from his 
father when he made a cross stitch 
would almost break his heart ; but 
half a word of kindness revived him 
again, and he seldom went long 
without it,—for the old man, though 
rendered rather testy and crabbed 
in his temper by his many troubles 
and disappointments, was naturally 
of a loving, compassionate disposi- 
tion, and, moreover, regarded Jan 
as the apple of his eye. Jan was 
of a remarkably light, slender, ac- 
tive make, full of life and mettle. 
This-moment he was on the board, 
stitching away with as much veloci- 
ty as if he was working for a fune- 
ral or a wedding at an hour’s no- 
tice ; the next he was despatching 
his dinner at the same rate ; and 
the third beheld him running, leap- 
ing, and playing among his com- 

anions as blithe as a young kid. 
f he had a fault it was being too 
fond of his fiddle—it was his ever- 
lasting delight. One would have 
thought that his elbow had labor 
enough with jirking his needle some 
thirty thousand times in a day ; but 
it was in him a sort of universal 
joint—it never seemed to know 
what weariness was. His fiddle 
stood always on the board in a cor- 
ner by him ; and no sooner had he 
ceased to brandish the needle than 
he began to brandish the fiddle- 
stick. If he could ever be said to 
be lazy, it was when his father was 
sa out to measure, or try on, and 

is fiddle being too strong a temp- 
tation for him, he would seize upon 
it, and labor at it with all his might 
till he spied his father turning the 
next corner homewards. However, 
he was a pattern of filial duty with 
this trifling exception. And now the 
time was come that his father must 
die ;—his mother was dead long 
before, and he was left alone in the 
world ; but his fiddle, and the whole 
house, board, trade—what there 
was of it—all were his. When he 


came to take stock, however, and 
make an inventory of what he 
was worth, it was precious little. 
His father seldom had much be- 
fore hand when he had the whole 
place to himself ; and now, behold ! 
another had come from nobody 
knew where ; had taken a great 
house opposite, hoisted a tremen- 
dous sign, and threatened to carry 
away every shred of Jan’s business, 
In the depth of his trouble he took 
to his fiddle ; from his fiddle to his 
bed ; and in his bed he had a dream, 
by which he was assured that could 
he once save the sum of fifty dol- 
lars it would be the seed of a for- 
tune—that he should flourish far 
beyond the scale of old Strauss ;— 
should drive his antagonist in de- 
spair from the ground ;—should, in 
short, arrive at no less dignity than 
mayor of Rapps. 

Jan was, as I have said, soon set 
up with the smallest spice of encou- 
ragement ;—he was, moreover, as 
light and nimble as a grasshopper, 
and that little animal would exactly 
represent him, could it be made to 
stand on end. His dream, therefore, 
was enough ; he vowed a vow of 
unconquerable might, and to it he 
went, Day and night he wrought 
—work came—it was done; he 
wanted little—a crust of bread and 
a merry tune were all he needed. 
The money grew, the sum was 
nearly accomplished, when, return- 
ing one evening from carrying out 
some work—behold !—his door was 
open !—behold ! the lid of his pot 
where he deposited his treasure, 
was off! the money was gone! 
This was a terrible blow. Jan 
raised a vast commotion ; he did 
not even fail to insinuate that it 
might be the interloper opposite : 
who so likely as he who had his 
eye continually on Jan’s door? 
But no matter, the thief was clear 
off, and the only comfort he got 
from his neighbors was being rated 
for his stinginess. “ Ay!” said 
they, “this comes of living like a 
curmudgeon in a great house by 
yourself, working your eyes out 
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to hoard up money. What must a 
young man like you do with scrap- 
ing up pots full of money like a mi- 
ser? It is a shame, it is a sin, it 
is ajudgment ; nothing better could 
come of it! At all events you 
might afford to have a light in the 
house. People are ever likely to 
rob you. They see a house as 
dark as an oven, they are sure no- 
body is in it; they go and steal, 
nobody can see them come out ; 
but, was there a light burning, they 
would always think there was some- 
body in too. At all events you 
might have a light ! ” 

“There is something in that,” 
said Jan. He was not unreason- 
able, so he determined to have a 
light in future, and he fell to work 
again. Bad as his luck had been, 
he resolved not to be cast down,—he 
was as diligent and as thrifty as 
ever; and he resolved, when he 
became Mayor of Rapps, to be spe- 
cially severe on sneaking thieves, 
who crept into houses that were 
left to the care of Providence and 
the municipal authorities. A light 
was everlastingly burning in his 
window now, and people, as they 
passed in the morning, said, “ this 
man must have a good business 
which requires him to be up so 
early ;” and they who passed in 
the evening said, “this man must 
be making a fortune, for he is busy 
at all hours.”? He leapt down from 
his board, at length, with the work 
that was to complete his sum—went 
—returned, with the future Mayor 
growing rapidly upon him ; when, 
as he turned the corner of the 
street-—men and mercies !—his 
house was in a full burst of flame, 
illuminating with a ruddy glow half 
the town, and all the faces of the 
inhabitants, who were collected to 
witness the catastrophe. Money, 
fiddle, shop-board, all were con- 
sumed ; and when poor Jan danced 
and capered in the very extasy of 
his distraction, ‘ Ay,” said his 
neighbors, “‘ this comes of leaving a 
light in an empty house. It was 
just the thing to happen ; why don’t 
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you get somebody to take care of 
things in your absence ? ” 

Jan stood corrected ; for, as I 
have said, he was soon touched to 
the quick ; and when his anger was 
a little abated, he thought there was 
reason in what they said. So, bat- 
ing not a jot of his determination to 
save, he took the very next house, 
which luckily happened to be at li- 
berty, and he got a journeyman. 
For a long time it appeared hard 
and hopeless: there were two 
mouths to feed, instead of one ; 
wages to pay ; and not much more 
work done than he could manage 
himself. But still the money grew, 
slowly—very slowly—but still it 
grew ; and Jan pitched upon a se- 
cure place, to his thinking, to con- 
ceal it in. Alas, poor Jan ! he had 
often, in his heart, grumbled at the 
slowness of his journeyman’s hands, 
but his eyes had been quick enough ; 
and one morning before Jan was 
up, the fellow had cleared out his 
hiding-place, and was gone. This 
was more than he could bear. He 
was perfectly cast down—disheart- 
ened—and inconsolable. “ Ah!” 
said his officious neighbors, coming 
in to condole with him, “ cheer up, 
man! there is nothing amiss yet. 
What signifies a few dollars ? You 
will soon get plenty more with those 
nimble fingers of yours ; you want 
only somebody to help you to keep 
them. You must get a wife. 
Journeymen were thieves from the 
first generation ; you must get mar- 
ried.” ‘‘ Get married!” thought 
Jan—he was struck all in a heap at 
the very mention of it. ‘ Get mar- 
ried ! what! fine clothes to go a 
wooing in ; and fine presents to go 
a wooing with ; and parson’s fees, 
and clerk’s fees, and wedding-din- 
ner, and dancing, and drinking ; 
and then doctor’s fees, and nurse’s 
fees, and children without end—it 
is ruin upon ruin! The fifty dol- 
lars, and the mayoralty—they might 
wait till doomsday. Well, that is 
good,” thought Jan, as he took a 
little more breath,—‘ they first 
counseled me to get a light—then 
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went house and all in a bonfire ;— 
next, I must get a journeyman— 
then went the money ; and now they 
would have me bring on myself more 

lagues than Moses brought upon 
Peypt. Nay, nay,” thought Jan, 
* you’ll not catch me there neither.” 

Jan all this time was seated on 
his shop-board, stitching away at an 
amazing rate on a garment that the 
rascally Wagner should have finish- 
ed to order at six o’clock that morn- 
ing, instead of absconding with his 
money ; and, ever and anon, so far 
forgetting his loss, in what appeared 
to him the ludicrousness of this ad- 
vice, as freely to laugh out. All 
that day the idea continued to run 
in his head ; the next, it had lost 
much of its freshness ; the third, it 
appeared not so odd as awful ; the 
fourth, he began to ask himself whe- 
ther it might be quite so momentous 
as his imagination had painted it ; 
the fifth, he really thought it was 
not so bad neither ; the sixth, it had 
so worked round in his head, that it 
had fairly got on the other side,—it 
appeared clearly to have its advan- 
tages—children did not come scam- 

ring into the house all at once 

ike a flock of lambs—a wife might 

help to gather as well as to spend, 
might possibly bring something of 
her own, would be a perpetual watch 
and housekeeper in his absence, 
and might speak a word of comfort 
in trouble when even his fiddle was 
dumb ; on the seventh, he was off ! 
whither ? 

Why it so happened, that once he 
had accompanied his father to see 
an old relation in the mountains of 
the Behmer-Wald, and there, among 
the damsels who danced to the sound 
of his fiddle, was a certain bergman’s 
comely daughter, who, having got 
into his head in some odd associa- 
tion with his fiddle, could not be got 
out of it again; especially as he 
fancied, from some cause or other, 
that the simple creature had a lurk- 
ing fondness for both his music and 
himself. Away he went, and he 
was right : the damsel made no ob- 
jection to his overtures. Tall, stout, 
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fresh, pleasant, growth of the open 
air and the hills, as she was, she 
never dreamt of despising the little 
skipping tailor of Rapps, though he 
was a head shorter than hersell, and 
not a third of her weight. She had 
heard his music, and she had never 
heard of such a thing as family pride. 
But the old people ! they were in 
perfect hysterics of wrath and con- 
tempt. Their daughter! the sole 
remnant, with the exception of one 
brother now on a visit to his uncle 
in Germany, of an old substantial 
house, who had fed their flocks and 
their herds on the hills for three 
generations !—it was death ! poison! 
pestilence! Nevertheless, as Jan 
and the damsel were agreed, every- 
thing else was nothing—they were 
married. Jan, it must be confessed, 
was exceedingly exasperated that 
the future mayor of Rapps should 
be thus estimated and treated, and 
determined to show a little spirit. 
As his fiddle entered into all his 
schemes, he resolved to have music 
at his wedding ; and, no sooner did 
he and his bride issue from the 
church-door, than out broke the 
harmony which he had provided. 
The fiddle played merrily, ‘ you'll 
repent, repent, repent—you’ll re- 
pent, you'll repent—you’ll repent, 
repent, repent ;”? and the bassoon 
replied, in surly tones, ‘‘ and soon, 
and soon.”” ‘Thus they played till 
they reached the inn, where they 
dined, and then set off for Rapps. 
It is true, that there was little 
happiness in this affair to any one. 
The old people were full of anger, 
curses, and threats of total disown- 
ment ; Jan’s pride was pricked and 
perforated till he was as sore as if 
he had been tattooed with his own 
needle and bodkin ; and his wife was 
completely drowned in sorrow at 
such a parting from her parents, and 
with no little sense of remorse for 
her disobedience. Nevertheless, 
they reached home—things began 
to assume, gradually, a more com- 
posed aspect ; Jan loved his wife, 
she loved him—he was industrious, 
she was careful ; and they trusted, 
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in time, to bring her parents round, 
when they should see that they were 
doing well in the world. 

Again the saving scheme began 
to haunt Jan ; but he had one luck- 
less notion, which was destined to 
cost him no little vexation. He 
had inherited from his father, toge- 
ther with his stock in trade, a stock 
of old maxims, amongst which one 
of the chief was, that a woman can- 
not keep a secret. Acting on this 
creed, he not only never told his 
wife of his project of becoming may- 
or of Rapps, but he did not even 
give her reason to suppose that he 
had laid up a shilling ; and that she 
might not happen to stumble on his 
money, he took care to carry it al- 
ways about him. It was his delight, 
when he got into a quiet corner, or 
as he came along a retired Jane from 
his errands, to take it out, and count 
it, and calculate when it would 
amount to this sum, and to that, and 
when the proposed sum would really 
be his own. Now it happened one 
day that having been a good deal 
absorbed in these speculations, he 
had loitered away a precious piece 
of time ; and, suddenly coming to 
himself, he set off, as was his wont, 
on a kind of easy trot—in which his 
small, light form thrown forward, 
his pale, grey-eyed, earnest-looking 
visage thrown towards the sky, and 
his long sky-blue coat flying in a 
stream behind him, he cut one of 
the most extraordinary figures in the 
world. On checking his pace as he 
entered the town, he involuntarily 
clapped his hand upon his pocket, 
when, behold! his money was gone; 
it had slipped away through a hole 
ithad worn. In the wildness and 
bitterness of his loss he turned back, 
heartily cursing the spinner and 
weaver of that most detestable piece 
of buckram that composed his 
breeches-pocket ; that they had put 
it together so villainously as to 
break down with the carriage of a 
few dollars, halfpence, thimbles, 
balls of wax and thread, and a few 
other sundries, after the trifling 
wear of seven years, nine months, 
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and nineteen days. He was pacing, 
step by step, after his lost treasure, 
when up came his wife, running like 
one wild, and telling him, as well as 
she could for want of breath, that he 
must come that instant, for the Rit- 
ter of Flachenflaps had brought new 
liveries for all his servants, and 
threatened, if he did not see Jan in 
five minutes, to carry the work over 
to the other side of the street. Here 
was a perplexity! The money was 
not to be found, and if it were found 
in the presence of his wife, he re- 
garded it as no better than lost ; but 
found it was not, and he was forced 
to tell a lie into the bargain, being 
caught in the act of searching for 
something, and say he had lost his 
thimble ; and, to make bad worse, 
he was in danger of losing a good 
job, and all the Ritter’s work fore- 
ver, as a consequence. Away he 
ran, then, groaning inwardly, at full 
speed ; and arriving, out of breath, 
saw the Ritter’s carriage drawn up 
at his opponent’s door ! Wormwood 
upon wormwood ! His money was 
lost ! and his best customer was not 
only lost, but thrown into the hands 
of his detested enemy! There he 
beheld him and his man in a prime 
bustle from day to day, while his 
own house was deserted. All peo- 
ple went where the Ritter went, of 
course. His adversary was flourish- 
ing out of all bounds ; he had got a 
horse, to ride out and take orders, 
and was likely to become mayor ten 
years before Jan had ten dollars of 
his own. It was too much for even 
his sanguine temperament : he sank 
down to the very depths of despair ; 
his fiddle had lost its music ; he 
could not abide to hear it; he sat 
moody and disconsolate, with a 
beard an inch long. His wife, for 
some time, hoped it would go off; 
but, seeing it come to this, she be- 
gan to console and advise, to rouse 
his courage and his spirits, She told 
him it was that horse which gave the 
advantage to his neighbor. While 
he went trudging on foot, wearying 
himself and wasting his time, peo- 
ple came, grew impatient, and 
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would not wait. She offered, there- 
fore, to borrow her neighbor’s ass 
for him, and advised him to ride out 
daily a little way : it would look as 
though he had business in the coun- 
try ; it would look as if his time was 
precious ; it would look well, and 
do his health good into the bargain. 
Jan liked her counsel ; it sounded 
exceedingly discreet ; he always 
thought her a gem of a woman, but 
he never imagined her half so able. 
What a pity a woman could not be 
trusted with a secret ! else had she 
been a helpmate past all reckoning. 

The ass, however, was got—out 
rode Jan—looking amazingly hur- 
ried and half crazed with care, 
people fancied he was half crazed 
with stress of business. Work came 
in—things went flowingly on again ; 
Jan blessed his stars; and as he 
grasped his cash, he every day stitch- 
ed it into the crown of his cap. No 
more pots—no more hiding holes— 
no more breeches-pockets for him ; 
he put it under the guardianship of 
his own strong thread and dexterous 
needle. It went on exceedingly well. 
Accidents, however, will occur if 
men will not trust their wives ; 
and especially if they will not avoid 
awkward habits. Now Jan had a 
strange habit of sticking his needles 
on his breeches’ knees, as he sat at 
work ; and sometimes he would have 
half a dozen on each knee for half 
adozen days. His wife told him 
to take them out when he came down 
from his board, and often took them 
out herself, but it was of no use. 
He was just in this case one day as 
he rode out to take measure of a gen- 
tleman about five miles off. The 
ass, to his thinking, was in a re- 
markably brisk mood. Off it went, 
without whip or spur, at a good ac- 
tive trot, and not satisfied with trot- 
ting, soon fairly proceeded to a gal- 
lop. Jan was full of wonder at the 
beast : commonly it tired his arm 
worse with thrashing it, during his 
hour’s ride, than the exercise of his 
goose and sleeve-board did for a 
whole day ; but now he was fain to 
pull it in. It wasto no purpose— 
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faster than ever it dashed on— 
prancing, running sideways, winc- 
ing and beginning to show a most 
pe Merv ml What, in the name of 
all Balaams, could possess the ani- 
mal, he could not for his life con- 
ceive. The only chance of safety 
appeared to be in clinging with both 
arms and legs to it, like a boa-con- 
strictor to its victim; when, shy! 
away it flew as if it were driven by 
a legion of devils. In a moment it 
stopped ;—down went its head—up 
went its infernal heels—and Jan 
found himself some ten yards off in 
the middle of a pond. e escaped 
drowning—you might as easily have 
drowned a rush; but his cap was 
gone—the dollars in the crown had 
sunk it past recovery. He came 
home dripping like a drowned mouse, 
with a most deplorable tale, but 
with no more knowledge of the cause 
of his disaster than the man in the 
moon, till he tore his fingers on the 
needles in abstracting his wet clothes. 

Fortune now seemed to have said, 
as plainly as she could speak—“ Jan, 
confide in your wife. You see all 
your schemes without her, fail. Open 
your heart to her ;—deal fairly— 
generously, and you will reap the 
sweets of it.” It was all in vain ;— 
he had not yet come to his senses, 
Obstinate as a mule, he determined 
to try once more, But, good bye to 
the ass ! The only thing he resolved 
to mount was his shop-board ; that 
bore him well, and brought him con- 
tinual good, could he only contrive 
to keep it. 

His wife, I said, was from the 
mountains ; she therefore liked the 
sight of trees. Now in Jan’s back- 
yard there was neither tree nor turf; 
so she got some tubs, and in them 
she planted a variety of fir-trees, 
which made a pleasant appearance, 
and gave a help to her imagination 
of the noble pines of her native 
scenes. In one of these tubs Jan 
conceived the singular idea of de- 
positing his treasure. ‘* Nobody 
will meddle with the tubs,” he 
thought ; so, accordingly, from week 
to week, he concealed in one of them 
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his acquisitions. This had gone on 
a long time. He had been out 
collecting some of his debts ; 
he had succeeded beyond his hopes. 
He came back exulting ; the sum 
was saved ; and, in the gladness of 
his heart, he had bought his wife a 
new gown. He bounded into the 
house with the lightness of seven- 
teen ; his wife was not there ; he 
looked into the yard—saints and 
angels !—what is that ? He beheld 
his wife busy with the trees ; they 
were uprooted, and laid on the 
ground, and every particle of soil 
was thrown out of the tubs. In the 
delirium of consternation he flew to 
ask what she had been doing— 
“ Oh, the trees did not flourish, poor 
things ; they looked sickly and pin- 
ing ; she determined to give them 
some soil more suitable to their na- 
tures; she had thrown the other 
earth into the river at the bottom of 
the yard.” ‘“ And you have thrown 
into the river the hoarding of three 
years—the money which had cost 
me many a weary day, and many an 
anxious night—the money which 
would have made our fortunes—in 
short, that would have made me 
mayor of Rapps,”’ exclaimed Jan, 
perfectly thrown off his guard to the 
exposure of his secret! “‘ Why did 

ou not tell me of it ?”’ said his wife, 
Kindly, gently, and self-reproaching- 
ly. ‘ Ay, that is a question !”’ said 
he. And it was a question ; for, 
spite of his apparent testiness, it had 
occurred to his mind some dozens of 
times ; and now it ‘came back with 
such an unction, that even when he 
thought he treated it with contempt, 
it had fixed itself upon his better 
reason, and never left him till it had 
worked a most fortunate revolution. 
He said to himself, “ had I told my 
wife from the first, it could not pos- 
sibly have happened worse ; and it 
is very likely it would have happened 
better ; for the future, then, be it 
so!” Wherefore he unfolded to her 
the whole history and mystery of his 
troubles and his hopes. Now Mrs. 
Jan Nadeltreiber had great cause to 
feel herself offended, most grievously 


offended ; but she was not at all of a 
touchy temper. She was a sweet, 
tender, patient creature, who desired 
her husband’s honor and prosperity 
beyond everything. Soshe sat down, 
and in the most mild, yet acute and 
able manner, laid down to him a 
plan of operations, and promised him 
such aids and succors, that, struck 
at once with shame, contrition, and 
admiration, he sprung up, clasped 
her to his heart, called her the very 
gem of womanhood, and skipped 
three or four times across the floor 
like a man gone out of his senses. 
The truth is, however, he was but 
just come into them. 

From this day, a new life was be- 
guninJan’s house. There he sat at 
his work—there sat his wife by his 
side, aiding and contriving with a 
woman’s wit, a woman’s love, and 
a woman’s adroitness. She was 
worth ten journeymen. Work never 
came in faster, never gave such sa- 
tisfaction, never brought in so much 
money ; and, besides, such harmony 
and affection was there in the house, 
such delectable discourse did they 
hold together! There was nothing 
to conceal ; Jan’s thoughts flowed 
like a great stream, and when they 
grew a little wild and visionary, as 
they were apt to do, his wife smooth- 
ed and reduced them to sobriety, 
with such a delicate tact, that, so far 
from feeling offended, he was de- 
lighted beyond expression with her 
prudence. The fifty dollars were 
raised in almost no time ; and, as if 
the prognostic of their being the seed 
of a fortune were to be fulfilled im- 
mediately, they came in opportunely 
to purchase a lot of cloth, which 
more than trebled its cost, and gave 
infinite satisfaction to his customers. 
Jan saw that the tide was rapidly 
rising with him, and his wife urged 
him to push on with it; to take a 
larger house ; to get more hands, and 
to cut such a figure as should at once 
eclipse his rival. The thing was 
done ; but, as their capital was still 
found scanty for such an establish- 
ment, his wife resolved to try what 
she could do to increase it. 
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I should have said, had not the 


current of Jan’s disasters run too 
strong upon me, that his wife’s pa- 
rents were dead, and died without 
giving her any token of reconcilia- 
tion; a circumstance which, al- 
though it cut her to the heart, did 
not quite cast her down, feeling that 
she had done nothing but what a 
parent might forgive,—being, all of 
us, creatures alike liable to err, and 
demanding, alike, some little indul- 
gence for our weaknesses and our 
fancies. The brother was now sole 
representative of the family, and, 
knowing the generosity of his na- 
ture, she determined to pay him a 
visit, although in a condition very 
unfit for traveling. She went ; her 
brother received her with all his 
early affection : in his house her first 
child was born ; and so much did 
she and her bantling win upon his 
heart, that, when the time came that 
she must return, nothing would serve 
but he must take her himself. She 
had been so loud in the praises of 
Jan, that he determined to go and 
shake him by the hand. 

It would have done any one good 
to see this worthy mountaineer set- 
ting forth ; himself firmly seated on 
his great horse, his sister behind 
him, and the brat slung safely on 
one side, cradled in his corn-hop- 
per. It would have been equally 
pleasant to see him set down his 
charge at the door of Jan’s new 
house, and behold with wonder that 
merry minikin of a man, all smiles 
and gesticulations, come forth to 
receive them. The contrast be- 
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tween Jan and his brother-in-law 
was truly amusing. He a shadow- 
like homunculus, so light and dry 
that every wind threatened to blow 
him before it ; the bergman with a 
countenance like the rising sun, the 
stature of a giant, and limbs like an 
elephant. Jan watched with consi- 
derable anxiety the experiment of 
his kinsman’s seating himself in a 
chair: the chair however stood 
firm, and the good man surveyed 
Jan in return, with a curious and 
critical air, as if doubtful whether 
he must hold him in contempt for 
the want of that solid matter of 
which he himself had too much, 
Jan’s good qualities, however, got 
the better of him, “‘ The man is a 
man,” said he to himself, very phi- 
losophically, ‘‘ and as he is good to 
my sister, he shall know of it.” 
So, as he took his departure, he 
seized one of Jan’s hands with a 
cordial gripe, that was felt through 
every limb, and into the other he 
put a bag of one thousand dollars ! 
“« My sister shall not be a beggar 
in her husband’s house ; this is pro- 
perly her own, and much good may 
it do you!” 

I need not prolong my story. 
The new tailor soon fled before the 
star of Jan’s ascendancy. Jan was 
speedily installed in the office of 
Mayor of Rapps, in his eyes the 
highest of all earthly dignities ; and, 
if he had one trouble left, it was 
only in the reflection that he might 
have obtained his wishes years be- 
fore, had he better understood the 
heart of a good woman. 





THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 
EXPLANATION OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS. 


FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESSES. 


Fic. I. 

EVENING DRESS.—HALF LENGTH. 
A press of white gaze de Lyon, 
corsage uni, cut low and square, 
and trimmed round the bust with a 
triple fall of tulle arranged a revers ; 
a fourth fall stands up round the 
bust. Sleeve formed of a single 


bouffant, and terminated by a man- 
chette of embroidered tulle. The 
hat is of lavender bloom crape. The 
brim wide but not very deep. It is 
trimmed on the inside with a neud 
and coques of green gauze ribbon, 
and a very large neud of ribbon is 
placed in front of the crown. 
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Fic. Il. 
CARRIAGE DRESS.—HALF LENGTH. 

A jaconot muslin pelisse, with a 
triple pelerine and falling collar, 
trimmed as well as the fronts of the 
dress with narrow lace. Manche a 
quatre bouffuns. Chapeau-capote of 
rice-straw, ornamented on the inside 
of the brim with gauze ribbons in 
anovel style. A superb plume, con- 
sisting of six ostrich feathers, placed 
on one side, droops over the brim : 
the strings tie in a full bow on the 
right side. 

Fie. Il. 
PUBLIC PROMENADE DRESS.—HALF 
LENGTH. 

A printed muslin dress, over which 
is a canezou of fine cambric: the 
back is made en pélerine, the front en 
robe, a double fall of trimming dis- 
posed in deep plaits goes round the 
back and shoulders, and a row of 
bouillonné attached to two entre deur 
of embroidered cambric goes round 
the last immediately above the trim- 
ming. The ruff and mentonniéres are 
of blond net. The hat is of white gros 
de Naples; the brim, somewhat 


closer than is generally worn, is 
ornamented on the inside with coques 
of rose-colored gauze ribbon lightly 
striped with black. Knots composed 
of ends only, and intermixed with 
sprigs of roses, decorate the crown. 

he strings tie in a full bow under 
the chin. 

Fig. IV. 

DINNER DRESS.—HALF LENGTH. 

A gros de Naples gown; the 
color vert de Saxe. The corsage is 
made high and plain behind, but 
partially open and disposed in folds 
on the bosom. The upper part of 
the sleeve is extremely wide, but it 
is confined near the wrist by two 
bands placed at regular distances, 
which form the fulness into a bouf- 
fant. Chemisette of white blond net. 


‘It falls over the corsage of the dress, 


and is trimmed with blond lace ; it 
is rounded behind, and forms a point 
in front. The hat is of white crape ; 
the brim edged with a ruche of tulle, 
and the crown trimmed with neuds 
of white gauze ribbon, lightly fringed 
at the edges. 
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* Little things have their value.” 





Tuer high strain of moral reflection with 

which Browne closes his Treatise on Urn- 

burial, affords passages of splendid elo- 
uence that cannot easily be equaled. 
or example— 

“ There is no antidote against the opium 
of time, which temporally considereth all 
things. Our fathers find their graves in 
our short memories, and sadly tell us how 
we may be buried in our survivors’. To 
be read by bare inscriptions, tike many in 
Gruter ; to hope for eternity by any metri- 
cal epithets, or first letters of our names ; 
to be studied by antiquaries who we were, 
and have new names given us like many 
of the mummies, are cold consolations unto 
the students of perpetuity, even by ever- 
lasting langnages. 

“The night of time far surpasseth the 
day—who knows when was the equinox ? 
Every hour adds unto that current arith- 
metic, which scarce stands one moment. 
—Darkness and light divide the course of 
time, and oblivion shares with memory 
a rest part even of our living beings. 
Who knows whether the best of men be 
known : or whether there be not more re- 
markable persons forgot than “any that 


stand remembered in the known account 
of time ?—The sufficiency of Christian im- 
mortality frustrates all earthly glory, and 
the quality of either state, after death, 
makes a folly of posthumous memory. 
But man is a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes and pompous in the grave, solemn- 
izing nativities and deaths with equal lus- 
tre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in 
the infamy of his nature.” 

Dr. Gooch.—In the autumn of 1822, 
Gooch made a tour through North Wales ; 
and on his return passed a day in the com- 
pany of Dr. Parr, at Warwick. They had 
previously met in London; and Gooch af- 
terwards gave an account of these two in- 
terviews in a lively paper, which was 
printed in Blackwood’s Magazine, and en- 
titled Two Days with Dr. Parr. On this 
occasion, when speaking of the different 
professions, and relative advantages and 
disadvantages of each, Parr said the most 
desirable was that of physic, which was 
equally favorable to a man’s moral senti- 
ments and intellectual faculties. One of 
the party reminded him of his first inter- 
view with Dr. Joh “Tr ber it 
well,” said Parr ; “1 gave him no quarter, 
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—the subject of our dispute was the liberty 
of the press. Dr. Johnson was very great : 
whilst he was arguing I observed that he 
stamped ; upon this I stamped. Dr. John- 
son said, ‘ Why do you stamp, Dr. Parr?’ 
I replied, ‘ Sir, because you stamped ; and 
I was resolved not to give you the advan- 
tage even of a stamp in the argument.’”’ 

Concatenation.—In 1765, a young man, 
who had just terminated his course of theo- 
logy at the seminary of Avignon, went to 
Paris, where he had not a single acquaint- 
ance. On his journey, he fell in with two 
youths, who, like himself, had scarcely 
attained their twentieth year. One had 
studied the law, the other was already an 
M.D. They mutually interchanged an 
avowal of the projects and hopes which 
drew them towards the capital. “I,” 
said the scholar of Hippocrates, ‘‘ wish to 
be Member of the Academy of Science, 
and Physician to the King.” ‘TI,’ resum- 
ed the student of Bartholus, “ wish to be 
Advocate General,”’ and “I,” said the 
student of Avignon, “ wish to be Chaplain 
to the King, and one of the Forty Mem- 
bers of the French Academy.” If our 
young heroes had not been alone in the 
carriage, every other hearer would have 
laughed at their imprudence, and _pro- 
nounced all these fine projects so many 
castles in the air; but, how ignorantly of 
the chances of human life! The young phy- 
sician was afterwards Dr. Portal; the 

oung advocate became the celebrated M. 
reillard ; and the young student rose to 
a scarlet hat as Cardinal Maury ! 

The Orange Tree—may be considered 
as one of the graces of the vegetable world, 
uniting in itself a multiplicity of charms. 
It is a tree of handsome growth, with po- 
lished evergreen leaves of the most elegant 
form, a profusion of beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, and a wholesome and delicious 
fruit, cased in gold, which has inspired 
the poets with a thousand exquisite images. 
Yet, not satisfied with all these perfections, 
it insists upon yet further provoking the 
genus irritabile, by possessing them all at 
once ; the delicate white blossoms breath- 
ing out their sweetness upon the very 
cheeks of the glowing fruit. Such is the 
beauty of the tree ; ask the feverish invalid 
if its benevolence be not yet greater. 

Truth, or a Fact.—A gentleman much 
in the habit of story-telling, (in its best 
sense,) had acquired a habit also of pre- 
facing his narrations with, “ Vow I'll tell 
you a fact ;” but unfortunately, whatever 
degree of credit his friends were inclined 
to afford to these “‘ facts,” it was invariab] 
destroyed by his winding up his tales with 
one prefaced thus :—“ But now, do listen 
for now, I assure you, I am going to tell 
you a reat fact!” 

Highland Quarter.—A Highlander, 
whose regiment, having been surrounded, 
had cut their way out with the broad 
sword, with the loss of half their number, 


being the last in retreating, and highly 
chafed, was stopped by a forward French- 
man returning from the pursuit, who 
charged him with his bayonet, but soon 
finding the disadvantage of his weapon, 
cried out, “ quarter!” —* Quarter ye,” 
said Donald, “ te muckle teefil may quar- 
ter ye forme! Py my soul I’fe nae time 
to saee ye; ye maun e’en pe contentit 
to be cuttit in ¢eea/’’ making his head fly 
from his shoulders. 

Beautiful Remark.—A venerable gen- 
tleman lately conversing with a friend 
upon religious topics, said, “I have no 
time to pray.” ‘“ Ay, sir?” replied the 
other, gravely, and with an ominous glance 
of reproof, “ does the world and its affairs 
yet occupy so entirely your thoughts and 
time?”’ ‘No, no,”’ rejoined the good old 
man, * heaven forbid ! but I have not time 
to pray, because it is all occupied in 
thanksgiving !”’ 

Ag original Idea.—A line frequently 
quoted by writers of every calibre, 
and yet which it would probably puzzle 
most of them to find in the modern poets, 
occurs in the works of Sir W. Jones, and 
is considered to be strictly that rara avis 
in literature—an original idea :— 

* Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 

Like orient pearls at random strung ; 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say, 

But oh! far sweeter if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung.” 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue distinguished American novelist, 

Cooper, has a new production in three 

volumes in the press, under the attractive 

title of “ The Watch.” New editions are 

preparing of his aoe novels of “ The 
rairie,” and “ The Borderers.”’ 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall, the author of “ Chro- 
nicles of a School Room,’ is preparing for 
the press a volume, entitled, “* Anecdotes 
of Birds.” 

An Authentic and Impartial Narrative 
of the Events which took place in Paris 
on July 27,28 and 29, with an Account 
of the Occurrences preceding and follow- 
ing. is in pene, 

he Churchyard Lyrist, consisting of 
Five Hundred original Inscriptions for 
Tombs, is preparing for the press. 

The Monthly Libraries and similar pub- 
lications, i. e. such as are produced perio- 
dically and contain much matter at a cheap 
rate, are becoming, even with all their 
numbers, more popular than ever. Since 
the new Waverley Novel series com- 
menced, about fifteen months ago, above 
300,000 copies have been sold, and nearly 
100,0001. been paid for them by the pub- 
Jic!!! 

Sir Walter Scott is engaged on a conti- 
nuation of Tales of a Grandfather: the 
new volumes are to be taken from French 
history, and are looked for at Christmas, 
or soon after. 
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